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It is not given to any man always to walk in the 
sunshine of prosperity, or health, or gladness; but it 
is given to every man who will, in all the vicissitudes 
of life, to preserve unruffled in his heart of hearts 
the peace of God which passeth all understanding. 
Happy he who, in his seasons of sickness, adversity, 
and discouragement, no less than in his seasons of 
exuberant happiness, keeps his lamp of faith burning, 
with a steady and undimmed light. 


Why should it be so hard a lesson for some of us 
to learn that we have no claim upon God, whether for 
life or salvation ? All that we have has been given us, 
and even if we were sinless all that we could do for 
God would never exceed our debt, so that in any 
case we are servants from whom God receives no 
profit. It is pure unmerited grace which has made 
us what we are; and those who have done most and 
who have borne most for God, are always the readiest 
to admit that only pure unmerited grace gives them 
any claim to the reward which God promises to give, 
freely, to those who trust themselves to his grace here. 
We merit nothing, we earn nothing, we receive all; 
yet some of us, so far from being even decently 
thankful, seem to think that the Lord is largely 
in our debt, for the trivial work which we have been 
enabled to do for him, 





Diligent labor in any honest calling is infinitely 
more profitable than chance hunting for hidden treas- 
ures. Those who are given over to hopeless poverty, 
both mental and material, are commonly to be found, 





not among the men who do hard labor for their daily 
bread, but among those who spend their time in mov- 
ing aimlessly about all sorts of out-of-the-way places, 
in the hope of some day lighting upon an unearned for- 
tune. That kind of fortune does not often turn up; and 
when it does turn up, it is not usually to the best good 
of the finder. Half the time and care which some 
people expend in looking out for great good fortune 
which never comes, would be enough, if directed into 
a proper channel, to give them a chief share of the 
good which now they seek in vain. Honest work 
never fails to pay, and it is the only kind of work that 
does pay. 


A man’s world is pretty much what the man him- 
self makes it. It is true in psychology that what 
the mind itself contributes to the making of a concep- 
tion, is at least as important as what the outer world 
supplies for that conception. And it is no less true 
that the things which constitute our social or moral 
or religious world, are affected as much by our own 
shaping of them within ourselves, as by the bare 
materials of them which exist outside of ourselves, 
Shakespeare is not the same to any two readers ; each 
reader has his own Shakespeare—a Shakepeare formed 
by the growth into the reader’s mind of those elements 
in Shakespeare which are akin to the mind of the 
reader. And so it is with every single object which 
is presented to human thought. Each sees the object ; 
but each puts something of himself into his seeing. 
The same blue sky is shining with joy for one, and is 
calmly pitiless for another. The world of nature 
takes on the aspect of our moods, and what we think 
of the world of men, is but the reflection of what we 
know of ourselves.” If we are convinced that truth 
and faith and purity have died out of the world, it is 
a sure sign that we are sadly in need of reformation 
ourselves. If we recognize nobility in another, it is an 
evidence that the best within ourselves is not yet dead. 
This power, this habit, of shaping our world into our 
own image, carries with it a certain responsibility. 
When we are most firmly convinced that what the 
world needs is some sharp reformation, we ought first 
to question ourselves how much of the wickedness we 
see is really the world’s, and how much of it is only 
the shadow of ourselves. Before our world can grow 
better, we must grow better ourselves; and we never 
have a right to insist that the world shall purify itself, 
until we first have done what we could do toward its 
purification, by taking heed to the correction of our 


own ways. 


Beneath all the seeming diversity of human needs 
and human occupations there is an underlying unity. 
One plows the ground and scatters the grain; 
another builds; a third weaves; a fourth descends 
into the earth to bring thence her mineral treasures. 
But each of these is working only at a separate part 
of one great whole, and each serves and is served by 
the other. The needs of each are generically the 
same; he must eat and drink, and be clothed, and 
have instruments to work with; and the satisfying of 
each of these needs comes to him in the doing of his 
own little portion of the general work, not in his 
attempting to do all kinds of work for himself. This 


in the economy of the church. 





the same specific work, and could only do that one 
specific work. In that case one sphere of Christian 
activity would suffer from a plethora of workers, 
and all others would practically be abandoned. 
Such a one-sided Christianity as that was not the 
Christianity which the Master planned. So “he 
gave some to be apostles; and some, prophets; and 
some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; 
for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of min- 
istering, unto the building up of the body of Christ ; 
[not for the special gain of each in his own sphere, 
alone; but] till we al/ attain unto the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God.” Who, 
then, is there who shall say that his own work is the 
only work worth doing in the church of God, or who 
will disparage any other Christian work than his own, 
simply because that work has no specific claims upon 
him? There is room enough for all in the service of 
our Lord, and full opportunity for the using of all 
talents, in that service. The best good of all is served 
by each doing his own work only; and he who once 
has a true insight into God’s methods of economy 
in nature and in grace, will have nothing but ap- 
plause for good work done in any sphere of Christian 
activity, however different that work may be from 
his own. 





THE BLESSING OF UNREST. 


It was in mid-ocean, on a winter’s passage across 
the Atlantic, eastward. A storm was raging. The 
great steamer rolled and pitched, by turns. Her 
beams creaked, and her mighty frame quivered with 
the convulsive struggles of her engines and the sea. 
At the dead of night, her passengers were in their 
stateroom berths, many of them restless, and longing 
for rest. Suddenly there was silence and _ rest, 
unlooked for. The engines stood still. The creaking 
and quivering had ceased. The great steamer no 
longer rolled or pitched. And, in an instant, those 
passengers whose chiefest longings had been for rest, 
started up in their berths, more disturbed than by all 
the disturbing restlessness which had preceded this 
repose. Rest! at such atime, and in such a place as 
this! Rest! when winds and waves are at battle, 
and a ceasing to struggle seems a yielding of hope! 
Rest! Is this the rest of death? Only in the trough 
of the sea, and with the engines and the rudder use- 
less, can there be such rest as thiz. Oh for the old 
unrest, against w! ich tired nature so rebelled! There 
was terror, and a new longing, in that rest. And when, 
after a little season for the repairs of the steamer’s 
shattered bow, the old quiver came again to the 
mighty frame, the engines rumbled and plunged as 
before, the beams creaked with their accustomed 
strain, and the mammoth vessel pitched and rolled 
and tossed, in the renewed struggle with the opposing 


| elements, many a passenger who had stood or lain with 


bated breath, in that period of unwonted rest, thanked 
God for the restored unrest, with a new sense of its 
often unnoted blessedness. 

It is not alone upon the sea, in a winter's storm, at 
the dead of night, that there is a blessedness in 
unrest, even while the whole soul is longing for rest. 


| Wherever there is a need of struggle, or a desire for 
is true in the economy of society, and it is true also 


progress, or a hope of difficult attainment,—there, 


It would be a sad | passive rest is as the shadow of death, and unrest 


thing for Christianity, if all Christians were doing | is the symbol and the evidence of abounding life. 
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Only through present unrest, can abiding rest be 
attained to. Only through the experience of unrest, 
can abiding rest be found a blessing. 

In the dying song of Moses, the Lord is repre- 
sented as lovingly forbidding passive rest to his 
chosen son Israel; as shaking him out from his 
place of satisfied repose, in order to his restless activi- 
ties in the needed struggles of life and progress: “As 
an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttering over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth them on her wings; so the Lord alone did 
lead him.” So the Lord stirreth up the nest of every 
joved child of his, in order that that child may use 
his wings in aspiring flight. It was after Dr. Bush- 
nell had found his plans of life-work broken in upon 
by ill health, and his hope of rest in his loved parish 
home rendered vain, by the necessity laid on him of 
prolonged absence in travel, that he preached his 
famous sermon on Spiritual Dislodgments, from the 
text: “ Moab hath been at ease from his youth, and 
he hath settled on his lees, and hath not been emp- 
tied from vessel to vessel, neither hath he gone into 
captivity ; therefore his taste [has] remained in him, 
and his scent is not changed.” And the truth he then 
brought out from that text, is a truth of universal 
application : that, passive rest of soul is mcomeistent 
with spiritual progress and high spiritual attainment ; 
that, only through the trials of weary unrest can any 
blessing of final and abiding rest come to the human 
soul. George Herbert sang of this unrest, as “the 
pulley” of God’s providence, by which man is drawn 
toward infinite and eternal good. He pictured God 
as giving to man, at his creation, every possible gift 
save rest, and withholding that, lest its possession 
should deprive man of all longing for a better state 
than his present one. 

“For if I should, said He, 
Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in nature, not the God of nature; 
So, both should losers be.” 
Let man keep the other gifts of loving grace, said God: 
“ But keep them with refining restlessness. 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.” 

Sure it is, that every true soul is tried with constant 
unrest ; and that because of its constant unrest there is 
in every true soul a continual and an unsatisfied long- 
ing for an unattained rest. “The eye is not satisfied 
with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing.” That 
which is beyond our present possession, is to our 
thought better than the best which is yet secured to us. 
And sure it is, also, that the highest and noblest service 
of every true soul is obviously in the direction of that 
soul’s restless aspirations. There is oftentimes great 
gain to us in what we know to be a vain, desire. 
That which we can only long for, may be a means of 
our holiest upward strugglings. As Lowell phrases 
this truth: 

“ Longing is God’s fresh, heavenward will, 
With our poor earthward, striving ; 
We quench it, that we may be still 
Content with merely living; 
But would we learn that heart’s full scope 
Which we are hourly wronging, 
Our lives must climb from hope to hope, 
To realize our longing.” 
And Owen Meredith voices the thought of_many an 
outreaching soul, when he cries : 

“© heavenly power of human wishes! 

For as wings to birds, and as fins to fishes, 

Are a man’s desires, to the soul of a man. 

Tis by these, and by these alone, it can 

Wander at will through its native sphere, 

Where the beauty that’s far is the bliss that is near.” 


If it were not for our restless longing and wishing, we 
should abide contented in our lower estate, and should 
lose both the possibility of high attainment, and the 
certain gain of noble strivings after the unattainable. 

We often wonder, and still oftener we regret, that 
we have been called to lives of such strange unrest, 
in spheres where rest was so desirable, and where it 





would even seem to have been most natural. Our 
thought is, that if we could only have been spared all 
these months or years of vain longings, if we could 
only have had granted to us the one thing which has 
caused us all these wearying and hopeless strivings, 
our life-powers could have been so much more effec- 
tively employed for good ; and we could have been so 
much happier, while accomplishing so much more for 
others, for ourselves, and for God. But, if we will 
look carefully and wisely at the lessons of our own 
experience, as well as at this all-pervading truth in 
the plan of God’s providence, we shall see that the 
best there is in us, and the best that has been 
done by us, are manifestly a result of our much 
regretted unrest; that it is because the rest was 
denied us, that we have been outreaching and on- 
going in the direction of better and greater good, con- 
tinually. Had God granted to us the rest we have 
longed for, it would have kept us in the passive use- 
lessness of the fledgling bird in its home nest, or of 
the mammoth steamer in the trough of the sea. 

Whenever you find a preacher or a writer who 
moves your very soul by his words of tremulous and 
sympathetic power; whenever you look into a face 
that shows depths of character and profounder depths 
of feeling; whenever you note a tireless and a tender 
worker for the cause of Christ, in a lesser or a larger 
sphere; whenever you feel a strange and an excep- 
tional charm in the pervading influence of a true 
man or a true woman, in the realm of quiet social 
converse,—you may be sure that you have before you 
another illustration of the blessing of weary unrest ; for 
there is never such power, such attainment, or such a 
charm, to a soul that has been always at rest. Even 
the rest which is assured to the trustful child of God, 
is a rest in restlessness. It is in a land where there 
are giants to fight, and walled cities to take, and 
ceaseless activities to pursue. Divine restlessness is a 
chief characteristic of that rest—which remaineth to 
the people of God. 

It is hard to be always restless; but nothing that 
is good is easy. Dying is easy; it is living that is 
hard. Rest is the symbol of death. Unrest is the 
assurance of life. Let us thank God that we live, 
and that we are restless! 


“T cannot choose but live, because I die, 
And, when I am not dead, how glad am I! 
Yet, when I am thus glad, for sense of pain, 
And careful am, lest I should careless be, 
Then do I desire for being glad again, 
And fear lest carelessness take care from me. 
Amidst these restless thoughts, this rest I find, 
For those that rest not here, there’s rest behind.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Similar to the much discussed question, Whether the 
teaching of God’s truth to children in the Sunday- 
school, tends to the lessening of religious instruction in 
the home? is the other much mooted question, Whether 
the use of selected portions of the Bible in their place, 
tends to lessen the user’s sense of the importance and 
worth of the Bible as a whole? Both of these questions 
are of important practical value. To each of them we 
have recently given special prominence, in its turn. 
The latter one was newly brought up, by a deliberate 
and cool-blooded proposition of clergymen and laymen, 
thatthe Bible-textshould be omitted from all lesson-helps, 
in order to compel a turning directly to a copy of the 
entire Bible, for each and every word of the text in les- 
son-study ; on the assumed ground that the use of lesson- 
helps containing the Bible-text was tending to the 
exclusion of the Bible, as a whole, from use in both 
home and class study. Against this proposition we 
entered an indignant and an emphatic protest, as having 
no sound basis in either fact or reason. A little later, 
Professor William C. Wilkinson added his protest in the 
same direction, and claimed that back of the unwise | 
proposition was an improper estimate’of the Bible as a | 
mere Book, which might, in a sense, be called a form of | 
Bibliolatry. And now there comes a counter-protest, 
from no less eminent and highly valued a Bible-scholar | 
than the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, of the Bible | 
Revision Committee, who writes: 





To THE Epitor: Allow me to interpose a word of dissent 
from my friend, Professor Wilkinson’s, utterances about Bibli- | 


olatry. More than twenty years ago, long before there was 
any mention of the matter in the public journals, the supérin- 
tendent of one of the schools of the church I serve, said to me: 
“We do not allow any lesson leaves to be brought into the 
school.” On my asking the reason, he answered: “ We wish 
the scholars to become familiar with the whole Bible as the 
Word of God.” They are to study a given lesson, not simply 
as a portion of Scripture, but with some conception of the place 
in the Bible where it is found. So when there isa reference to 
some other Scripture, they are expected to find the place and 
read the words out of the sacred text. The endeavor is in this 
way to train the young to a knowledge of the constituent parts 
of the sacred volume, so that they may become familiar both 
with its external structure and its internal contents. To aid 
this, each scholar is furnished with a plain Bible for use in the 
school, and at the same time there is a standing offer to every 
scholar who will get by heart perfectly the Decalogue, the 
names of the books of Scripture, and the Apostles’ Creed, of a 
nicely bound, gilt-edged pocket Bible. Now I submit that in 
this way all is gained that can be gained by “lesson leaves,” 
and a great deal more; namely, familiar acquaintance with the 
Bible as a whole, ability to turn at any moment to whatever 
part of it may be desired, and a thorough conviction that 
“every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teach- 
ing.’”’ Is there anything “ superstitious’”’ in this? Blessed be 
God, mere fragments of his Word have often been made 
effectual to salvation; but is that any reason why we should 
not, wherever we have the opportunity, train our children and 
young folks to the knowledge and use of the whole revelation 
of God’s mind and will? One of the crying evils of the time is 
the popular ignorance of the contents of Scripture. Is there, I 
ask, any better way of removing this than that offered by the 
habitual use of the whole Bible in the school-room? If to 
advocate such use makes me a “ Bibliolater,’’ then I will joy- 
fully accept the title, and “ bind it as a crown unto me.” 
TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 
Just as this letter stands, it does not appear to conflict 
in the least with Professor Wilkinson’s claim. Indeed, 
we presume that Professor Wilkinson would agree with 
Dr. Chambers—as we certainly do—in the desirableness 
of the Bible rather than a lesson-leaf, or a question-book, 
for use in the Sunday-school class.. But that leaves the 
main question still open; and on that main question we 
are at one with Professor Wilkinson. The lesson-leaf 
has no place, for purposes of reference, in the Sunday- 
school class; as the Bible has. On this point, our 
teachings have been uniform and unqualified for years. 
The Bible ought to be in the hands of each scholar, for 
reference and ready use; and we are glad to know, that 
the multiplication of Bibles in the hands of scholars in 
the Sunday-schools has increased during the past ten or 
a dozen years, through the multiplication and use of 
lesson-leaves, and other lesson-helps, containing selec- 
tions of the Bible text for personal study. Ali the facts 
are in this direction. Look at a few of them for illus- 
tration. The American Sunday-school Union dis- 
tributed about 59,000 Bibles and Testaments in the 
Sunday-schools founded or reached by them, during the 
first six years of the uniform lesson course (from 1872-78 
to- 1883-84). During the last six years the number of 
Bibles and Testaments thus distributed by the Union is 
more than 90,000; an increase of more than fifty per 
cent. Not much of a tendency downward in that 
exhibit! To take the same years for comparison, in the 
work of the American Bible Society, it appears, that for 
the six years first named, the aggregate issue of Bibles 
and Testaments was a little more than 5,700,000; while 
for the last six years the issue was more than 9,000,000. 
This also shows an advance of more than fifty per cent. 
in the number of Bibles and Testaments in use during 
the lat-er half of the whole period of abounding lesson- 
leaves. And every other fact known seems to be in the 
same direction. For, be it remembered that in these 
last dozen years the circulation of the Tefichers’ Bibles 
from the great English publishing houses has been 
simply enormous; and all these are to be added to the 
figures above given. To leave out the Bible text from 
the lesson-helps generally, would, we doubt not, tend to 
diminish the use of Bibles in our Sunday-schools. 
There is always a good in multiplying specimen samples 
of a good thing. Shrewd advertisers of every sort under- 
stand this. There is a great gain in acquainting persons 
with the value of specimen portions of the Bible, as an 
incentive to the study of the book as a whole. It is a 
good thing to so accustom the scholars to the study of 
the Bible itself, that they shall be able to turn quickly 
to both “the Decalogue” and “the Apostles’ Creed.” 
A good many outside of the Sunday-school would be 
unable to do that off-hand. But in addition to this, a 
superintendent may fairly employ selected portions of 
the Bible on a roll or a chart suspended before the 
school; and almost any scholar can gain from the read- 
ing of a daily text-book, or from a Scripture roll, 
that which he would not be likely to gain from his 
ordinary study of the Bible as a whole. Yes, “ 
Scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teach- 
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ing;” not merely, is the whole book, as a book, 
profitable for study; but every separate Scripture “is 
also profitable for teaching.” When Paul suggested 
that truth, he was commending Timothy for his study of 
the Bible truths; and we know that in Paul’s day the 
entire Scriptures, as they were then recognized, were not 
in one continuous roll, nor yet bound together in one 
great volume. They were used in separate portions, 
both in the synagogue-and outside of it. And now, 
while the Bible as a whole should be prized in its place 
and for its purposes, portions of the Bible ought to be 
multiplied and used separately as the leaves of the tree 
of life, for the healing of the nations. Let no approach 
to Bibliolatry deter a teacher or a scholar from having 
and using a copy of the Psalms by themselves, or of one 
of the Gospels by itself. Meantime, let the lesson-leaves 
be kept out of the Sunday-school class, in the lesson- 
hour; and let the Bible find its place there. ~ 








THE PROMISED REST. 
BY THE REV. DWIGHT M. PRATT. 


There is a rest prepared of God 

For all his saints,—in blessedness 
Beyond man’s highest, holiest thought, 
In kind the very rest of God. 


The six creative days were done, 

And he who built the sun and stars, 

The earth and all its living forms, 
Rested—though wearied not—from work. 
His peace and power know not fatigue. 
His rest,—joy in the work he wrought 
And pronounced “ good :’’ or higher still, 
The blest repose of holiness— 
Supremacy o’er moral ill— 

Rest of Perfection absolute— 

A peace and joy unspeakable. 
_A state as far above our thought 

As God is far from man, and yet 

By promise ours: ‘“‘ Therefore a rest 
Remains, and he who enters in 

Rests with his rest.” 


By faith this gift 
Comes now: “ For we which have believed 
Do enter in.” This is the goal 
Of man. To this Christ leads the race. 
“ Come unto me,” he said, “all ye 
That weary are, and rest your souls.” 
Here is the Balm for human ill. 
Infirmity and sin depart ; 
The will grows strong ; courage revives; 
The sense of guilt is gone; and peace— 
The peace of God rests in the soul. 
Sorrow is soothed, and loneliness 
Relieved. In God the soul is calm, 
Lifted above all clouds and storm. 
Both worlds are his. The promised land 
Of life, of joy, of strength, of rest, 
By faith in Christ is entered now. 





BALANCE IN WORK. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


A fitting balance of parts is the highest and most diffi- 
cult attainment in fine art. Proportion in architecture, 
a fundamental condition of good work, is the right rela- 
tion of one dimension to other dimensions, and of all 
dimensions to the end in view. Symmetrical and well- 
balanced activity is rarely attained by men. The law 
of growth, both socially and individually, is against it 
at any one stage of progress; and this proportion is 
reached, so far as it is reached at all, as the result of 
many excessive and disproportionate efforts in diverse 
directions. 

Progress arises from a rhythmical movement. One 
truth, one method, strongly possesses the mind. The 
very intensity of the new view obscures, for the time 
being, older truths and tried methods. Popular convic- 
tion and individual thought advance with a decisive 
swing in one direction which must be shortly compen- 
sated by a like swing in another and correlative direction. 
The mind, like the body, moves forward by successive 
strides that sustain each other. 

This law, which arises from the narrowness of the 
human mind and its concentration of vision, affects 
strongly our methods of education. In the first place, 
it leads us to attach too much importance to method in 
its details, and to the particular method which has last 
commended itself to us. We are tempted to disparage 
unjustly the work already done, and the ways we wish 
to displace. It helps also to obscure in our minds the 





value and variety of individual life, and the essential | 
freedom of its unfolding. It imparts fo us for a time 
undue satisfaction in the changes and improvements we 
make, and later, either to us or to others, an undue dis- 
satisfaction in them, when they are found not fully to 
reach their ends. It obscures for our minds the one 
cardinal fact, that nothing in education is perfect, noth- 
ing fixed; and that when we are approaching apparent 
perfection, we are really reaching the point of greatest 
danger. That which we pronounce complete is ready to 
pass away. 

These first principles in education were re-impressed 
on my mind by a recent visit to a well-ordered normal 
school. It contained a kindergarten department. The 
motto in this very inviting room was, “ Come, let us live 
for our children.” The method pursued was one of 
elicitation—of calling out in a pleasant and profitable 
way the activity of the children. The teachers were in 
some sense wiser and more experienced children, ready 
to direct the irrepressible impulses of those about them. 
There is in this idea much that is admirable. It stands 
quite opposed to the older method of repression, and the 
imposition of tasks more or less painful. 


Yet the thought immediately arose, is this way wholly 
right, and the older one wholly wrong. The earlier 
method certainly often gave strong, muscular character, 
though with needless waste and suffering, Well-ordered 
character in men as certainly involves decisive repres- 
sion as spontaneous action. The impulses of children 
are childish and excessive, and they must find clear 
limits as well as open ways. It may be thought that 
these two things, restraint and incitement, can both pro- 
ceed in education more unconsciously on the part of the 
child than is generally supposed, and that the wise and 
kind teacher will give and withhold in such a way that 
both processes will be unobserved. Here is truth, but 
not the whole truth. It is always well, and often abso- 
lutely essential, that the giving and the withholding, the 
thing to be done and the thing not to be done, shall 
declare themselves distinctly and forcibly in the child’s 
consciousness. The child is not a plant, sure of its 
spontaneous law. It is not merely action right in form 
that is desired, but action profoundly right in spirit, 
action that penetrates directly, wittingly, the child’s 
thought, and becomes a voluntary law to it. I was led 
to ask myself how far is the motto, ‘‘ Come, let us live 
for our children,” a true one? It earnestly and correctly 
emphasises a principle of education which the stern, 
hard-working past overlooked. That principle is that 
we must enter sympathetically into the lives we are to 
guide and govern. But is this the ultimate statement of 
our relation to our children? Are we, in any full sense, 
to live for them? Is their life to become a form for our 
lives? If this is true, it would seem to be a strange 
inversion of things. The older idea is the more direct 
one, and in some sense the more natural one, that 
the life of the child falls into subjection and sub- 
mission ‘to the life of the parent. If each generation 
of parents is, in any strict sense, to live for its children, 
child-life guides and governs mature life. To affirm 
this is to say that life is a fading out of flowers sweetest 
when they first unfold. 

Evidently there is a counter-statement to this princi- 
ple, which might be put in this form: “Come, let us 
make our children partakers in our own lives.” This, as 
an uncorrected statement, would be the more just of the 
two. It is better that the life of the child should be 
truly called into the life of the man, than that the life of 
the man should be bent to that of the child. But neither 
principle can be left without the other. The child can- 
not be gathered into the life of the parent, save as the 
parent can first sympathetically enter into the life of the 
child; and the parent cannot, with any true force of 
instruction and guidance, enter sympathetically into the 
life of the child, except as he himself has a better and 
higher life into which the child may be led. The basis 
of our sympathy with the child is that we find in it so 
many germinant forces, so much that it may easily and 
quickly become, that there falls upon it so much of the 
light of coming years. 

The true motto, then, we believe to be, “ Come, let us, 
leading our children, enter into life.” A large sense of 
life; in secular education, a large sense of the life of | 
knowledge; in spiritual education, a large sense of the 
life of love,— is the essential thing in the teacher. This 
life and this sense of life, if they are present, will always, 
in one way or another, lay hold of the living thoughts 
and feelings about them,—as light and heat lay hold of 


becomes a method,—and fastens itself upon us as an 
external law, is doomed to failure. 

The divine method is that we live and move and have 
our being in God. We are religiously educated by the 
world when this statement is increasingly true of us; 
and we have power to educate others in the degree in 
which we ourselves have entered, and are entering into 
the largeness of the divine thought, or into the largeness 
of the divine love, or into both of them in a spiritual 
transfiguration. 

Come, let us, leading our children, enter into life. 
University of Wisconsin. 





EGYPTIAN TEMPLES AND THE JEWISH 
TEMPLE IN EGYPT. 


BY JOHN T. NAPIER, 


At the beginning of the present century, two very 
different opinions were held regarding the influence of 
Egypt upon Israel. On the one hand, it was maintained 
that not only the rites and ceremonies, but the very reli- 
gion, of Israel could be traced back to that wisdom of 
the Egyptians in which Moses was so well versed (Acts 
7: 22); on the other hand, it was asserted as positively 
that no trace of Egyptian influence was manifest any- 
where in the cult or in the life of the ancient Israelites ; 
and unbelieving scholars did not hesitate to assert that 
the Egyptian episode in the Pentateuch was placed 
beyond the pale of legitimate history by its gross blun- 
ders in the delineation of ancient Egyptian life. Since 
then, the monuments have told their story; and, as 
usual, truth has been found to lie between two extremes. 
The accuracy of the Pentateuch in matters of Egyptol- 
ogy has been completely vindicated; there is now a 
general recognition of the fact that the religion of Israel 
cannot be explained as a mere development from that of 
Egypt, while at the same time there is a general willing- 
ness among scholars to concede to Egyptian civilization 
a very great influence upon the civilization of Israel. It 
could not be otherwise. Two hundred years of Egyptian 
experience left an impress upon Israelitish life as clearly 
marked and as indelible as the ancient French alliance 
has left upon the language of the lowland Scotch. Mr. 
Pinches—Assyriologist, and therefore the representa- 
tive of a school in some degree antagonistic to the claims 
of the Egyptologists—conceded, in his recent paper upon 
Assyrian and Babylonion Temples, the influence of 
Egyptian architecture upon that of Palestine. The 
present paper may therefore properly be devoted to an 
attempt to show the essential characteristics of an 
Egyptian temple, leaving the reader to institute his own 
comparison, in details at least, between temple architec- 
ture in Egypt and Palestine. 

To a stranger approaching an Egyptian temple for the 
first time, the first noteworthy feature would be the high 
wall of crude brick, which divided it from the world 
without. As he came nearer to the wall, he would 
notice the great size of the bricks; for in this ancient 
land everything is colossal. A high, gloomy wall like 
this could have but one object, that of completely isolat- 
ing the sacred buildings from the world without. Ac- 
cordingly, as the stranger moved curiously round the 
wall, he would be but little surprised to find that a 
strongly guarded stone gate was the sole means of com- 
munication between the great world without and the 
little world within. Let us suppose that you and I are 
standing outside of an Egyptian temple,—a neter hat, or 
“divine house,” as the Egyptians called it,—fifteen hun- 
dred years before Christ, and that we have a right to 
enter within. What shall we see as we pass in? 

As we enter through the stone gateway in the wall of 
crude brick, we notice that the wall is even thicker and 
stronger than we had imagined from the appearance of 
the colossal bricks outside. As the gate closes upon us, 
we realize how completely we are sundered from sight 
or hearing of the world we have just left. As we emerge 
from the wall, we find ourselves in the great sacred 
enclosure in which the temple stands. Our path toward 
the temple buildings lies through an avenue of sphinxes. 
In smaller temples this avenue is entirely lacking; and 
in others, the sphinxes are not, as here, formed of the 
combination of a man’s head witha lion’s body,—a com- 
bination which is intended to represent the intellect and 
the might of the king who reared this temple,—but of a 
ram’s head, or a hawk’s head, in combination with the 
lion-body, under which forms the king is honored as 
the representative of Khnoomis or Ra, to which gods 





growing plauts—and lead them forward, and move for- 
ward with them into fuiler life. Life begets life, this is | 
the one law of every living process. A method, there- 

fore, that in any way becomes mechanical.—that is, that ' 


these symbolic heads belong. Passing along the avenue, 
we note the orderly arrangement of the sphinxes upon 
each side of us. They are placed at equal distances 


| from each other, and the line of sphinxes upen our 


right hand corresponds exactly in arrangement with that 
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npon our left. There is.a-look of silent strength, of 
impassive life, in these stone monsters, which makes 
them seem fit guardians of the secrets of the temple. 


But whither is this avenue of sphinxes leading us? 
Look forward, and you will see. The avenue is carried 
onward until] it terminates before a fortified gate which 
faces us as we approach the temple. This gate belongs 
to the temple buildings, and yet is not a part of the 
temple proper. It is known simply as the “gate” or 
pylon. The gate itself is comparatively low and nar- 
row; but it stands between, and forms one building with 
two square towers of great breadth, which narrow gradu- 
ally as they ascend above the gate. Lofty as the whole 
structure is, it impresses one with its massiveness, rather 
than with its height. Two tall flag-poles rise before it; 
and narrow streamers float from their tops. But per- 
haps the most noteworthy point of all is the remarkable 
contrast between the outer wall of crude brick and the 
fine, smoothed stone of which the pylon and the other 
temple buildings are composed. Let us look a little 
closer at this stone. It is a dense fine sandstone; but 
you would never guess so from the surface which it pre- 
sents, The surface, indeed, has been manufactured. It 
is formed of a composition in which limestone is a prin- 
cipal ingredient; and the sculptures with which the 
pylon is covered, have been cut into this artificial sur- 
face, after which a second coat of composition has been 
added for the purpose of receiving the paint which is so 
lavishly displayed upon the sculptures. 


Beyond this pylon, we find ourselves again in a short 
avenue of sphinxes, which terminates just before the 
facade (1 Kings 16: 3) of the fore-temple or pro-naos. 
Before this facade stand two pillars (2 Chron. 3: 14-17), 
each made of a single stone. The facade itself includes 
an open gate, on either side of which isa range of pillars 
which are built into a wall, this last rising to about half 
the height of the pillars. The intervening spaces 
between this wall and the heavy entablature which rests 
upon the capitals of the columns vary in number in dif- 
ferent temples. 


As we passed through the pylon, we noticed that it 
was covered with sculptures inside and out. Colossal 
figures representing the king and the favoring gods stood 
out from the wall in red and yellow, in blue and green. 
Just above the gate was sculptured the “winged disk,” 
—the disk representing the sun-god, the two asps sup- 
porting it signifying his regal might, and the vulture’s 
wings spreading out on each side, typifying his all-pro- 
tecting power. These symbols are repeated above the 
gate of the pro-naos; and heroic sculptures, less colossal 
than those on the pylon, show forth a new phase of the 
king’s glory. When we enter the pro-naos, and find our- 
selves within the great hall of pillars, we notice, as soon 
as our eyes are accustomed to the change of light, that 
the interior walls and the columns are thickly covered 
with sculptures (1 Kings 6: 29), representing the king 
in various acts of worship, with appropriate legends in 
hieroglyphics above, beneath, and around them. These 
sculptures and inscriptions are generally formed on one 
plan. They represent the visit of the king ts the temple 
with gifts, and they tell of the promises which the gods 
(for every Egyptian temple is sacred toa triad of gods— 
father, mother, and son, the threefold manifestation of 
one divine Being) make in return. ‘ This is the visit of 
he king,” reads one,’ “to the temple of his father, the 
-giving Amon-Ra,” The god Khonsu speaks: “‘ Thus 
iks Khonsu of the Thebaid, Come now into the tem- 
e, that thou mayest see thy father, the king of the 
ods.” Amon himself then addresses the king: ‘I give 
thee my sovereignty, my throne, my seat, and my length 
of days. Rule thou over Egypt and the red country 
(Sinai), and let them be thy throne and Nubia thy foot- 
Stool.” And again: “I give to thee to overcome alj 
peoples that the terror of thee may be in the heart of 
Nubia, and that her kings may come to thee as one man.” 
Such inscriptions as these are the almost constant theme 
of the temple sculptures. 


Let us interrupt. our imaginary visit to an ancient 
Egyptian temple long enough to look at the hiero- 
glyphics from a nineteenth century point of view. They 
are worth looking at, for these pictures of gods and men 
and animals and things, reveal the beginning of all 
written speech. We little remember to-day that every 
letter of the alphabet was originally a rude drawing, 
and that every turn of our pen as it races over the paper 
is a memory ofa picture. Besides, many a page of for- 
gotten history has been recovered to us from the sculp- 
tures on the pylons and the temple walls. From the 
walls of the temples we learn the true history of many a 





1See Brugsch, Reiseberichte, 147 f. The translations given above 
yary slightly from those.of Brugsch. 





famous expedition of the Pharaohs; and the ethno- 
graphical table of Karnak alone, with its list of towns 
in the Holy Land, is almost as precious to the Egyp- 
tologist as is the tenth chapter of Genesis to the Bible 
ethnologist. Thus the hieroglyphics reveal to us a long- 
lost link in the chain of progress which stretches down 
from the beginnings of literature, of history, of geog- 
raphy, and of ethnology, to the advanced sciences of 
to-day. 

Moving through the hall of pillars, which forms the 
first great chamber of the temple, we pass through 
another gate, and find ourselves in a second chamber, 
narrower and deeper than the former. In the gloom 
(1 Kings 8: 12) of this chamber stands the shrine, which 
might take the form of the sacred boat or ark, or of a 
canopy, in which is concealed the symbols of the gods, 
which no profane eye may see (Exod. 25: 6,10; 1Sam.6: 
19). On certain occasions the ark is carried in procession 
through the temple, along the terraces, across the lake 
(a lake is associated with every Egyptian temple), and, 
on rare occasions, even outside of the sacred enclosure 
itself. Sometimes in these processions the sacred sym- 
bols are covered; at other times they are open, and we 
see, perhaps, the figure of the sacred animal, over- 
shadowed with winged forms which stretch out their 
great wings before them and cover it (Exod. 25: 20). 
Round and round the temple moves the ark, attended 
by the king, the priests, and other officials, until at last 
it is returned to the “thick darkness” of the inner 
sanctuary. So ends the “manifestation” of the god. 

If we had time, we might profitably look into the 
crypts in the foundations and in the inner walls of the 
temple (1 Kings 6: 5,6). Here are stored the sacred 
treasures and the sacred offerings. 

The temple which we have been visiting is simple in 
structure and representative in type. There are others 
which are much more complex in structure, and which 
present a large succession of separate chambers, but 
these are merely repetitions of the features here 
described. Enough has been said to show that an 
Egyptian temple was not like a modern church. No 
congregation worshiped there. Only the king and 
the priests were admitted into the sanctuary. The 
temple was indeed a kind of votive chapel, kept up by 
the king, for his own glory and that of the gods. For 
the religious culture of the people, the temple services 
had little significance, being performed wholly by the 
priests and almost wholly within the limits of the 
enclosure-wall. The sepulchral temples, which had 
some peculiarities of their own, cannot be touched within 
the limits of this article. 

One interesting fact remains to be noted. Whatever 
may have been the points of resemblance between the 
temple of Solomon and Egyptian temples, there was one 
Jewish temple which was distinctively Egyptian in type. 
This was the schismatic Jewish temple in Egypt. Just 
as the Egyptian Jews had their own version of the 
Bible—the Septuagint they had also their own version 
of the temple, in the “house of Onias” as the Talmud 
calls it, at Leontopolis. The history of this strange 
episode in Jewish religious life is briefly this: 


After the murder of the high-priest Onias by Anti- 
ochus, his son, also called Onias, fled to Egypt. There 
he conceived the project of erecting a temple for the 
Jewish population of Egypt, finding, according to Jose- 
phus, a pretext for this (by the Mosaic law) illegal pro- 
ceeding, in the prophecy of Isaiah that there should be 
“an altar to Jehovah in the midst of the land of Egypt” 
(Isa. 19:19). Seeing at Leontopolis a deserted Egyp- 
tian temple, he sought and obtained permission, from 
Ptolemy Philometor, to transform it into a Jewish tem- 
ple. We know from the description of Josephus that 
the temple of Onias was in outward form a typi- 
cal Egyptian temple. Distinct mention is made of the 
outer wall of crude brick, the gate, or pylon, of stone, 
and the fortress-like character of the structure. 


From the middle of the second century before Christ 
till nearly half a century after his crucifixion, an imita- 
tion of the temple services at Jerusalem was kept up at 
the temple in Egypt. The Palestinian Jews never fully 
recognized the right of the Egyptian temple to exist; 
nor did the Jews in Egypt deny the headship of the 
temple at Jerusalem. The devout Egyptian Jew still 
visited the Palestinian temple, and annual offerings 
were duly sent to it from Egypt. There are traces of 
legislation in the Talmud, which show an attempt to 
establish a definite relation between the temple at Jeru- 
salem and that at Leontopolis; but the most favorable 
attitude adopted by the Palestinians was that of con- 
temptuous toleration. The temple of Onias was finally 
destroyed by the Romans for political purposes. 

This brief sketch of Egyptian temples is necessarily 





quite imperfect. It touches only upon the salient points 
of temple architecture. If any attempt had been made 
to follow details closely, or to point out the peculiarities 
of individual temples, a volume, not the crowded col- 
umns of a religious journal, would have been needed for 
their discussion. 





EXPERIMENTAL SUPERINTENDING. 
BY G. C. HALL, 


One of our state agricultural colleges has connected 
with it an experimental station, which has been found 
of great value. Skilled chemists and scientists are paid 
by the state to test, for any one, seeds and plants of all 
kinds, with the view of determining their productiveness, 
yield, and hardiness. These tests are madecarefully, and 
under the most favorable conditions: the results are 
closely watched, the records made, and the percentage 
of probable success in each case given. Care is taken 
in selecting the experiments to be made, so that they 
need not be twice made, nor useless labor expended on 
them when they have the word “hopeless” written 
plainly across their face. It is evident that results given 
from this thoughtful and scientific testing must be of 
great value in the selection of the fittest. 


It may be possible to find in this modern success some 
lessons for Sunday-school workers. As individuals, we 
all know that we are living in an age of intense and 
quick thought and action, but there are some Sunday- 
schools that seem to be asleep to this fact, and if this 
valuable paper tells truly, the fault must be in the super- 
intendent ; for The Sunday School Times once said, ‘‘ A 
Sunday-school is always what its superintendent makes 
it.” Now, the writer is not one of the Sunday-school 
convention or institute talkers, nor a remarkable man in 
any way; and so if he has a message for any one, it comes 
from one of the numerous members of the great unknown 
class to his fellow-workmen, who, like himself, have 
only a few talents to work with. The message is, “ Prove 
all things,’ and you cannot prove anything until you 
try it; so you can read it—‘“ Bring to the proof all 
things,” or ‘“‘try all things.” Have you, as a Sunday- 
school worker, been quietly doing and saying the same 
things before your school for the last one—three—ten 
years? Have you ever stopped to think that the dull- 
ness and indifference of your teachers and scholars could 
be attributed directly to you? Can you remember that 
you have ever startled your school into liveliness and 
attention? If not, there is a message for you in “ try all 
things,” “‘hold fast that which is good.” No doubt you 
have often wondered who could be equal to doing the 
remarkable duties of a Sunday-school worker that con- 
vention and assembly speakers devise; and as long as 
you knew it wasn’t in you to attempt anything so 
elaborate, possibly you let your school go on in the same 
old rut, and attempted nothing new, desired nothing 
better, unless it would “jest grow” of itself. If the suc- 
cess of the experimental station referred to can teach us 
anything, it is in this, that it does a Sunday-school good 
to undertake in it some wisely chosen experiments. 


It is a fact, however, that some schools and some 
teachers object to anything in school-work different at 
all from what has been done. Evolution is all right in 
its place, they say, but the Sunday-school isn’t its place. 
Now, if you can, as by a galvanic shock, startle them 
into seeing how listless and indifferent they are, you 
will get better work and more of it from them, and 
become, besides, a convert to this “experimental idea.” 
This article is an attempt to show the need of some 
work of this kind, and the first thing necessary is, that 
you, my brother superintendent, if for the sake of argu- 
ment only, concede that your school and management 
have faults needing remedies. Or, a large step farther, 
that you consider within yourself whether you have 
not, after all, been riding some hobby, albeit the gait 
peaceful and gentle; or, if not so, that you have per- 
mitted the wheels of school life to get into a rut—no 
jars or jolts in it, maybe—but, nevertheless, a rut, with 
the usual result of all ruts—a living and working, but 
away from the best life of freedom and light. Even if 
you say to yourself, “ None of this means me,” it is pos- 
sible that the message—the need of experiments—may 
still be of some use by you. Now, first: 

Please undertake to clear away your predisposed 
ideas, root and branch, as our scientist clears his ground 
thoroughly before testing any kind of growth upon it. 
Right here is the difficulty, the clearing-away process. 
A good man, known to the writer, has long had charge of 
a certain Sunday-school, and in each session he goes 
through with a regular and stated amount of expos- 
tulating in regard to the inattention and listlessness of 
the school, and as he talks he frequently jerks a cord 
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that leads to an unusually loud-sounding gong. This 

clanging and talking go on together in a way that must 

be comical to a stranger, but upon the school there does 

not seem to be the least impression made by either kind 

of noise. The point is that, in this case, the super- 

intendent should cut that cord close up to the bell, and 

try something else to gain attention. Scholars and 

teachers in his school are weary of being “ banged” at, 

and would welcome a change in the plan. The diffi- 

culty would be to get this good brother to see that he 
has been hanging on to that bell-cord as the bridle-rein 
of a hobby; but if these words on experimenting will 
cause any one of your many superintendent readers to 
quietly take a look over his record of work, and ascer- 
tain wherein plans tried have proven failures, it will 
accomplish much. A fair and square facing of results 
will lead, in an honest mind, to the query, “ What next? 
Something must and shall be done to remedy this fault 
of mine, or that weak point in my school.” This pro- 
cess involves the use of a dissecting-knife, and sometimes 
the self-esteem region has to suffer—probably that is the 
reason there is so little experimenting—of a wise kind— 
done in our Sunday-schools. It is so hard to give up pet 
theories that ought to work, and to acknowledge, by giv- 
ing them up, that they won’t work. Then there are 
superintendents that have scored a success by some plan 
of work; who seem to take a long breath of relief, and 
sit down—and stay down; not a step farther do they go, 
and eventually their weight takes all the life out of 
the success they did make. 


We all need to be imbued with the nervous energy of 
the age, and go from strength to strength. So, then, 
study your school, and see what is wanted. No school is 
absolutely perfect, although we read about the repre- 
sentative ones with longing for their success to be ours; 
and if you have the courage to face a fault, and plan to 
remedy it, you will be very sure to do it, if you “try all 
things.” 

Second: If you have now a clear field, and know that 
something ought to be done, the next step is to decide 
on what that something is, and doit. If the plan fails, 
try something else, and hammer away at that one fault 
until the right idea does come. In the writer’s experi- 
ence, the singing of his school was very indifferent. Cir- 
cumstances were all against us; we had poor singing- 
books, no leader to speak of, and a brass band, or even a 
cornet, was out of the question. After much coaxing 
and weariness of rehearsal, we tried a Sunday-school 
quartette choir, and the school listened so admirably 
they forgot to sing. They had been begged, scolded, 
entreated, all to no purpose; they didn’t want to sing; 
they wouldn’t sing. We had no money to buy books, 
but, by having a stereopticon entertainment, we cleared 
enough to buy a hundred books. That helped, of 
course; and then each class had a Sunday assigned, in 
which our two opening hymns were to be of their selec- 
tion, and that class could always be counted on; and so, 
adding each Sunday an interested class, we came to have 
very fair singing, under a leader that would be called 
a very inferior one in almost any school. In the same 
school, experiments have been made in a variety of 
directions. In blackboard exercises (in none of the 
double-barrelled, need-a-diagram-to-explain-them kind, 
however), responsive exercises, in getting all the school 
to read, respond, and answer questions (and on this last 
point there is need for much “ hammering,” yet) ; also in 
the way of attention, quick, respectful, and earnest, and, 
above all, that greatest care to all superintendents, 
attendance. So much space has already been taken 
that the kinds of experiments, and their results in these 

cases, cannot be given, and possibly they would be 
commonplace; but by them all we have been blessed 
and strengthened in our school work. Our average 
attendance has increased (in three yeurs) eighty per 
cent. Our teachers’ average attendance the past year 
was ninety-three per cent; and we are in live earnest, 
“looking forward, and not back.” 

All this has come, however, after many failures; but 
if a failure is made, and you can quietly sit down and 
study why it came, you will have a good grip on suc- 
cess the next time. Nowif you deliberately proceed 
to wake up your school and teachers by carefully chosen 
experiments, the results will be sure to bring pleasure 
and good cheer to you, and irresistibly draw the sym- 
pathy of your school towards you; it will appreciate 
and respond to an evident desire of yours to better 
things. How totry anew plan must have an answer 
boiled down to one word; namely, enthusiastically. 
The subject has been purposely presented on its lowest 
plane, but if God’s Word says to “ prove all things,” we 
can be sure of a blessing upon honest attempts to fur- 
ther his work and plan of infinite love and salvation 


for a world lying in darkness and sin. It is worth add- 
ing, that the exact blessing you need may come through 
an apparent failure. Finally, “hold fast that which is 
good,” but not so fast that it will do no good to you or 
any one else, 





IN EXILE. 
BY SARA DUNCAN, 
O very, very far from our dull earth, 
The world where poets spring to glorious birth! 


Thrice lovely world, where brood thrice happy skies, 
Where he increaseth joy who groweth wise ; 

Where truth is not too beautiful to see, 

Action is music, life a harmony. 


There dwells the poet till some luckless day 
Prisons his spirit in our coarser clay ; 


And in our poverty and commonplace, 
He loses mem’ry of his name and race, 


Till some bird twitters from a roadside thorn 
The language of the land where he was born, 


Or west winds whisp’ring to the tall pine-trees, 
Waken his soul to wonder, or he sees 


In some first fairness when the day is new, 
In some dear dimness i’ the time o’ the dew. 


A loveliness that steals about his heart, 
And lays soft fingers on dumb chords that start. 


Then he uprises joyously, and binds 
His poet’s robes upon him; yea, he finds 


Our drear existence a most glorious thing, 
And sings because he cannot choose but sing! 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—— 


CHASING THE SMOKE ON MOUNT 
BALD-TOP. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


. 


Smoke, smoke! 

A whole cloud of it rolling down from the summit of 
Mount Baid-Top! 

Did the smoke have eyes, and did they see two other 
eyes, big boy-eyes, looking up from Farmer Prindle’s 
yard? These big, curious eyes in the farm-yard belonged 
to Tommy Owen; and to arouse his curiosity, did the 
cloud make all the more fuss, and boil away as if it were 
a pot, and a furious fire blazed beneath? 

* Aunt Kezzy!” he called out, 

Aunt Kezzy was making pumpkin pies near thekitchen 
window (big thick pies, too). She had a voice—so 
Tommy thought, as sweet as some of the notes of the 
organ in church. Then she had soft, brown eyes, and 
her gray hair, tucked away under her cap, was soft and 
shining. But her head was not soft one bit; for she had 
sound, shrewd common sense, and knew what was good 
for boys. 

“ Aunt Kezzy, do you ’spose it’s far to that smoke? 
called Tommy again. “I’d like to see a fire on the moun- 
tain; wouldn’t I!” 

“And that’s what you’re thinkin’ of? You stay at 
home, and don’t you go chasin’ smoke on a big moun- 
tin. Remember, you promised Uncle Jotham to feed 
‘Dorothy’ this noon, and Uncle Parker is comin’ along 
with a present; and this afternoon, you know, comes 
‘exhibition’ in school, and your teacher as good as 
said you'd have a prize; for you know you’ve not missed 
a single day this term. Now, Thomas Josephus,” said 
Aunt Kezzy, speaking pleasantly, as if she were playing 
a tune in church, “you take an old woman’s advice. 
What you’re sure of, you be content with that, and don’t 
go a-huntin’ smoke on old Bald-Top.” 

Thomas Josephus shook his head as he crossed the 
yard and entered the barn, whose big red door was wide 
open. 

“Guess I know,” he said, “ well as some folks that 


”? 


this led him to the mountain road, 
now stubbornly trudged away, moving in the direction 
of the smoke that waved like a big hand above the trees 
and beckoned him on. 
School-house, in the mountain district, the smoke seemed 
to be no nearer, but still beckoned to him. 
“Four Corners,” it was—no negrer. 
“Silver Brook,” it was—no nearer, but still beckoned 
to him. 


me, and says, ‘Boy, what you’re up to?’ ‘Boy, where 
you ben?’ 


I don’t like Zedekiah,.” 
“ Boy, where you're goin’?” sang out Zedekiah, as he 


picked off a big red apple. 


“Where you won’t find me,” said Tommy. 
Zedekiah only grinned, and continued to pull off the 


juicy red apples. 


Tommy took the lane at the foot of the pasuwre, and 
His short, fat legs 


When, though, he reached 


At the 
At the bridge, over 


Tommy’s heart sank within him. 

“Guess I’ll get over the wall, and pick some flowers 
I see,” exclaimed Tommy, suiting the action to the word. 
“Tl just rest a moment.” 

He was crouching down behind the stone-wall, when 
he heard voices in the road. He looked between the 
stones, and saw two fat men, both puffing, both bare- 
headed, wiping their brows 

“Wall, neighbor,” said one, “it’s hard on this rocky 
old road goin’ up and down. Where's the fire? I seed 
smoke long time ago.” 

“Qh, that fire! It’s over on Goose Mountin, and rolls 
up over Bald-Top. ’Tain’t on this mountin at all.” 
The two fat men rolled away from one another, puffing 
and blowing, and wiping their red, steaming faces dry. 
“On Goose Mountain!” thought Tommy, his heart 
sinking within him, and seeming to go out of a hole in 
his boots, worn there this very mountain trip. “I shall 
be a goose if I don’t go home.” 

Down the mountain he trudged. 

“T hate you,” he said to the smoke, curling above the 
distant trees. Now it seemed to be making up faces at 
him. ‘“ Let mesee. If I leave the road and go so—so, 
I shall go down through the woods and come out in 
uncle’s orchard,” thought Tommy. “I'll go!” Leay- 
ing the road, he hurried through the still, shadowy 
woods. He walked very busily, and—oh so hungry! 
He began to suspect that he would not reach homeso 
early as he thought. ‘ Wish I was Dorothy, and some- 
body was goin’ to feed me. Wonder who will feed 
her!” thought Tommy. 

Somehow he wandered and wandered, but could not 
find the orchard, At last there was a poor little fellow 
sitting at the foot of a tree, and ready to cry, as the sun 
went down. Soon, though, good Mother Sleep put her 
soft hand over his tired eyes; a night-bird sang a.drowsy 
lullaby, and the stars lighted their little lamps te watch 
above the sleeper. 

“ Hul-lo/ Jump up!” said a voice, about two hours 
later. Tommy was dreaming he had found the smoke, 
and fire also, and a giant was going to throw him into it, 
The fire, though, turned out to be the light of a lantern 
in Zedekiah’s hand. Then Zedekiah had found hi: 
and he said he would go where Zedekiah couldn’t h’ 
him up. But that Zedekiah was as tender as coul 
and didn’t call him “boy” once. “ You poor 
feller! I’ve been a huntin’ for ye. Git on my b 
if you was alamb, Tommy.” And away they went 
“lamb” on Zedekiah’s broad back. 

“You’re real good,” murmured Tommy. 

When the “lamb” and its shepherd reached the farm- 
house, Tommy was put to bed at once. 

“He's been punished,” said Aunt Kezzy, “ and he'll 
find it out in the morning.” 

And didn’t he find it out! 

“Tommy,” said Zedekiah, “I hate to tell ye, but 
Dorothy got a leetle uneasy, not gittin’ her food, and 
backin’, she spilt that pailin which your turtile was, 
and the turtile cleared.” 

That precious turtle! Tommy groaned inwardly. 

“O Tommy!” said Uncle Jotham, “ Uncle Parker 
was along with a present for you—a silver peacil—I 





have gray hair. Hullo, Dorothy, if I go up on the 
mountin, I’ll get back in time to feed you. And you 
know I hid away behind your stall that pail with my 
splendid turtle in it. Charlie Lang is round a-pryin’ 
into things, and I don’t want him to find it. I'll be 
back to feed you.” 

How much like Aunt Kezzy cow Dorothy, with her 
brown eyes, did look. Did she say, “‘ Are you sure, my 
leetle boy?” No, she only jingled her iron chain. 
Tommy, with a smart gait, hurried across the barn-floor, 
past the drooping hay-mows, into the orchard. 

“ There’s Zedekiah, the hired man, a-pickin’ apples! ” 
hesaid. “Idon’t like him. He sort of looks down on 





believe, but not findin’ you, he gave it to your Cousin 
Jerry.” 

Tommy groaned again. 

“O Tommy!” said Aunt Kezzy, “your teacher was 
| dreadful sorry to give that prize to Nellie Berry, but bein’ 
away, you lost it, and Nellie got it. Sorry for you,” 

Tommy was in despair now. 

“T won’t go after another smoke,” he sobbed. And 
sweet, organ-like, was Aunt Kezzy’s voice as she com- 
forted him. “T’ll remember when I get to be a man, 
too,” he murmured. 

Oh, dear! do grown-up folks remember, and never 
chase after “smoke”? 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1884. | 
1, October 5.—Solomon Succeeding David................+ 
2. October 12.— David's Charge to Solomon.. 


seeeeeel Kings 1 : 22-35 
--el Chron, 22 : 619 














8. October 19.—Solomon’s Cholce.............000 seed Kings 3: 5-15 
4. October 26.—The Temple Built............00.-ccccccsseessesmmesererees 1 Kings 6: 1-14 
5. November 2.—The Temple Dedicated....1 Kings 8 : 22-36 
6. November 9.—The Wisdom of Solomon........................1 Kings 10: 1-13 
7. November 16,—Solomon’s Sin.... 1 Kings 11: 4-13 
& November 23.—Proverbs of Solomon. Prov. 1: 1-16 
9. November 30.—True Wisdom......... Prov. 8: 1-17 
10. December 7.—Drunkenness............ ..» Prov, 23 : 29-35 


... Hecles, 2: 1-13 
....Eccles. 12: 1-14 


11, December 14.—Vanity of Worldly Pleasure... 
12. December 21.—The Creator Remembered...... 
13, December 28.—Review. 


LESSON V., SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1884. 
TitLE: THE TEMPLE DEDICATED. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(1 Kings 8 : 22-36.) 

22. And Sol’o-mon stood before the altar of the LoRD in the 
presence of all the congregation of Israel, and spread forth 
his hands toward heaven : 

23. And he said, Lorp God of Is’ra-el, there 1s no God like 
thee, in heaven above, or on earth beneath, who keepest cov- 
enant and mercy with thy servants that walk before thee with 
all their heart : 

24. Who hast kept with thy servant Da’vid my father that 
thou promisedst him: thou spakest also with thy mouth, and 
hast fulfilled i¢ with thine hand, as it is this day. 

25. Therefore now, LORD God of Is’ra-el keep with thy ser- 
vant David my father that thou promisedst him, saying, 
There shall not fail thee a man in my sight tosit on the throne 
of Is’ra-el ; so that thy children take heed to their way, that 
they walk before me as thou hast walked before me. 

26. And now, O God of Is’ra-el, let thy word, I pray thee, be 
verified, which thou spakest unto thy servant David my father. 

27. But will God indeed dwell on the earth? behold, the 
heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain thee ; how much 
less this house that I have builded ? 

28. Yet have thou respect unto the prayer of thy servant, 
and to his supplication, O Lorp my God, to hearken unto the 
ery and to the prayer, which thy servant prayeth before thee to 
day: 

29. That thine eyes may be open toward this house night and 
day, even toward the place of which thou hast said, My name 
shall be there: that thou mayest hearken unto the prayer 
which thy servant shall make toward this place. 

30. And hearken thou to the supplication of thy servant, and 
of thy people Is’ra-el, when they shall pray toward this place: 
and hear thou in heaven thy dwelling-place: and when thou 
hearest, forgive. 

31. If any man trespass against his neighbour, and an oath 
be laid upon him to cause him to swear, and the oath come 
before thine altar in this house : 

82. Then hear thou;in heaven, and do, and judge thy servants, 
condemning the wicked, to bring his way upon his head ; and 
justifying the righteous, to give him according to his righteous- 
ness, 

33. When thy people Is’ra-el be smitten down before the 
ehemy, because they have sinned against thee, and shall turn 
again to thee, and confess thy name, and pray, and make sup- 
plication unto thee in this house: 

34. Then hear thou in heaven, and forgive the sin of thy 
people Israel, and bring them again unto the land which thou 
gavest unto their fathers, 

35. When heaven is shut up, and there is no rain, because 
they have sinned against thee; if they pray toward this place, 
and confess thy name, and turn from their sin, when thou 
afflictest them : 

36. Then hear thou in heaven, and forgive the sin of thy 
servants, and of thy people Is’ra-et, that thou teach them the 
good way wherein they should walk, and give rain upon thy 
land, which thou hast given to thy people for an inheritance. 















LESSON PLAN. 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Wisdom Ruling. 
Lesson Topic: Wisdom in Divine Addressing. 


1, A Prayer of Adoration, vs. 22-26. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. A Prayer of Dedication, vs. 27-30. 
3. A Prayer of Supplication, vs, 31-36. 
GoLpEN Text: Behold, the heaven and heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thee.—1 Kings 8: 27. 


Dariy Home READINGS: 
M.—1 Kings 8: 22-36. Wisdom in dedicating. 
T. —2 Chron, 6: 12-27, A prayer of dedication. 
W.—1 Kings 8 : 55-66. A sacrifice of dedication. 
Tv. —Ezra 6: 13-22. A service of dedication. 
F.—Num.7: 1-17. An offering of dedication. 
$.—Lev. 23; 9-21. A call to dedication. 
$.—Rom, 12: 1-21, An exhortation to dedication. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, A PRAYER OF ADORATION, 
1. Solomon Worshiping God: 
1, In Act. 
Solomon stood . . . and spread forth his hands toward heaven. 


I... spread out my hands unto the Lord my God (Ezra 9: 5). 
I cry unto thee, when I lift up my hands (Psa. 28 : 2), 
Ye spread forth your hands... ye make many prayers (Isa. 1 : 15). 
let us lift up our heart with our hands unto God (Lam. 8: 41), 

the men pray in every place, lifting up holy hands (1 Tim. 2: 8). 


2. In Word. 
Lord God of Israel, there is no god like thee. 
Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods? (Exod. 15: 11.) 
There is none holy as the Lord . . . none besides thee (1 Sam. 2: 2). 
Among the gods there is none like unto thee, O Lord (Psa. 86 : 8). 
Who is a strong Lord like unto thee (Psa. 89 : 6). 


ll. Solomon Praising God : 
Who has kept with... David... that thou promisedst. 


I will set up thy seed after thee (2 Sam. 7 : 12). 

Thou which hast kept with thy servant David (2 Chron. 6: 15). 

The Lord thy God .. . keepeth covenant and mercy (Neh. 1: 5). 
Thou wilt perform the truth to Jacob (Micah 7: 20). 

To shew mercy... . And to remember his holy covenant (Luke 1: 72). 
For he is faithful that promised (Heb. 10: 24), 


iil. Sot 8 hing God: 
1. To Establish the Rule, 

There shall not fail thee ... a man to sit on the throne. 
Bless the house of thy servant, that it may continue (2 Sam. 7 : 29). 
Let the house of David thy servant be established (1 Chron. 17 : 24). 
Salvation for us in the house of his servant David (Luke 1: 68). 

2. To Fulfill his Promise. 
Let thy word, I pray thee, be verified. 


The word that thou hast spoken ... establish it for ever (2 Sam. 7 : 25). 
Let thy promise unto David my father be established (2 Chron. 1: 9). 
That I may perform the oath which I have sworn (Jer. 11 : 6). 

1, Solomon was not afraid to pray because some one might see or 
hear him do so. He would not have gone to prayer-meeting 
every week for thirty years without ever opening his lips. 
Solomon prayed with his voice, his hands, and his heart—with 
all of himself. So does every wise man who prays wisely. 
Solomon prayed because he had something to pray for, and not 
because it is customary to have two prayers before the sermon 
and one after, or because there were yet fifteen minutes before 
the time to close the meeting, and that quarter of an hour must 
be occupied somehow. 

4, Solomon did not address the Lord as an equal; neither did he 
aay Nard the providence of God. He could be the richest man 
n the church and still be a Christian. 

5. Solomon did not hesitate, however, to assume that he had a 
claim upon the Lord. Every believer has such a claim,—else 
what would be the significance of the divine promises? 


II, A PRAYER OF DEDICATION, 


1. God’s Presence Surpassing: 

Heaven ... cannot contain thee... how much less this house. 
How much less this house which I have built! (2 Chron. 6: 18.) 
Heaven is my throne .. . where is the house that ye build? (Isa. 66:1.) 
The Most High dwelleth not in houses made with hands (Acts 7: 48). 
God ... dwelleth not in temples made with hands (Acts 17 : 24). 


ll. God’s Presence Invoked: 
1, At the Temple. 
That thy eyes may be open toward this house. 


Lord... hear: open, Lord, thine eyes, and see (2 Kings 19: 16). 
Thine eyes may be open upon this house day and night (2 Chron. 6: 20). 
The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous (Psa. 34 : 15). 

2. At the Altar. 


. Toward the place of which thou hast said, My name shall be 
there, 


An altar... in all | mae where I record my name (Exod. 20 : 24). 
The Lord said, In Jerusalem will I put my name (2 Kings 21 : 4). 
House of which I said, My name shall be there (2 Kings 23 : 27). 
Chosen Jerusalem, that my name might be there (2 Chron. 6: 6). 


It. God’s Attention Asked: 
Hearken thou... when they shall pray toward this place. 


If my people ...seek my face... I will hear (2 Chron. 7: 14). 

O Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive; O Lord, hearken (Dan. 9: 19). 
Incline thine ear, O Lord, and hear (Isa. 37 : 17). 

Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find (Matt. 7: 7). 

1, The great temple of Solomon was too small to contain God. Let 
us not try to limit the divine presence to the walls of our church 
or the limits of our sect. 

2. The temple did not contain God, but there God most frequently 

manifested himself. God may be outside the churches, but 

within the churches he is soonest found. 

. The temple of Solomon was by his free choice dedicated to be 
the temple of God. 

. The my oy of our bodies should by us be willingly conse- 
crated to be God’s temple. 

. The temple of Solomon God promised to enter, and through its 
holy of holies to speak to Israel. 

. The temple of every man’s heart who so wishes, Christ promises 
= bagel “T will come in to him, and sup with him, and he 
with me.” 


III. A PRAYER OF ®UPPLICATION, 


|. For Justice in the Temple: 


In this house... judge thy servants . .. condemning the 
wicked... justifying the righteous. 


For I will gw yes the wicked (Exod. 23 : 7). 
Therefore I will judge you, O house of Israel (Ezek. 18 : 30). 
Who will render to every man according to his works (Rom. 2: 6). 


il. For Forgiveness in the Temple: 
1. The Condition. 
When thy people Israel... have sinned... and shall turn, 
Israel hath sinned. ... Israel could not stand (Josh. 7: 11, 12). 
If they shall confess their iniquity (Lev. 26 ; 40), 
If ye turn unto me, and keep my commandments (Neh. L: 9). 
If we confess our sins, he is faithful (1 John 1: 9). 
2. The Conclusion. 
Hear thou in heaven, and forgive the sin of thy people. 


I said, O Lord God, forgive, I beseech thee (Amos 7 : 2), 
Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven (Matt. 6 : 12). 
To forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us (1 John 1: 9). 


lil. For Mercy in the Temple: 
When... there is no rain... if they pray... hear thou. 
He shut up the heaven, that there be no rain (Deut. 11 : 17). 


The heaven was shut up three years and six months (Luke 4: 25). 

Power to shut the heaven, that it rain not (Rev. 11: 6). 

IV. For Instruction in the Temple: 

Teach them the good way wherein they should walk. 

I will teach you the good and the right way (1 Sam. 12: 23). 

Shew me thy ways, O Lord; teach me thy paths (Psa, 25: 4). 

1 will instruct thee . .. I will guide thee with mine eye (Psa. 32: 8). 

And he began to teach them many things (Mark 6 ;: 34). 

1, Justice originates not from man, but from God. The Church 
came first; after that, comes the law-court. 

2. Forgiveness receives its primal impulse from the divine willing- 

ness to forgive. “ As God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 

. Deliverance from temporal misfortunes, to be eflective, must 
come from God. The Signal Service reports tell whether it is 
likely to rain or not; God determines whether it shall rain or not. 

. Instruction that is worth anything isin the first place derived 
from G He is the true President of all the colleges and Dean 
of all the theological seminaries. 

. Everything worth having comes from God, and everything that 
comes from God is worth having. ‘Thy will be done in earth as 
it is in heaven,” was the true spirit of Solomon's prayer. 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


DEDICATING TO GOD. 
1. Tabernacle and Temple: 
Dedicating the tabernacle (Num. 7 : 1, 2, 10, 11). 
Dedicating Solomon's temple (i Kings 8 : 63; 2 Chron, 7 : 5). 
Dedicating Zerubbabel’s temple (Ezra 6 : 16, 17). 





Dedicating the city wall (Neh. 12; 27). 
Dedicating houses (Deut. 20 : 5). 





2. First-Fruits and First-Born: 
First-born to be dedicated (Deut. 15: 19). 
First-fruits to be dedicated (Lev. 27 : 16). 
First-born dedicated as a memorial (Num. 3: 13; 8: 17). 
First-fruits dedicated as an omens (Exod. 22: 29; Lev. 23: 17). 
First-born to be brought to God’s house (Neh. 10: 36; Luke 2: 22). 
First-fruits to be left at God’s house (Exod. 34; 26; Num. 18: 13). 
3. All One’s Possessions: 
Bodies and spirits (Rom. 12:1 


Money and lands (Matt. 19: ; Luke 12; 38). 
All that one hath (Luke 14 : 33). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Seven years did the work of building the temple go on, 
until, in the month Bul—the “rainy” month—of the eleventh 
year of Solomon’s reign, the edifice stood complete. The 
dedication, however, did not take place atonce. The temple 
was finished; but it was not yet furnished. The vessels 
of silver and gold which David had prepared for the treasury 
of the Lord’s house, as well as those which Solomon himself 
had gathered, were, in the intervening period, brought into 
the house and placed in their proper positions. 

Eleven months after the finishing of the temple,—at 
the season of the Feast of Tabernacles—the dedicatory 
services were held. The occasion was one of national 
significance. The whole people was represented in the 
great assemblage at Jerusalem; when priest and prince 
vied with each other in doing honor to the name of Jehovah. 
The ark was still in its temporary resting-place in the “ city 
of David;” and it had to be brought across the city from 
Mount Zion to Mount Moriah, to its permanent abode in 
the temple. Thither the Levites carried it in solemn pro- 
cessional. There it was deposited, in the “thick darkness” 
of the most holy place. Of the sacred deposit which it for- 
merly had contained, nothing now remained save the two 
tables of the law, written by the hand of Moses. The rest 
had been lost apparently in the vicissitudes to which the ark 
had been exposed among the Philistines and elsewhere. 

The sacrifices were laid upon the altar; the mighty 
chorus of priests and Levites making music with voice and 
instrument was still sounding, when the glory of the Lord 
descended in visible form, compelling the priests to retire 
from the altars. Then it was that King Solomon uttered 
his wonderful prayer of dedication. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Solomon assumes the posture of prayer (v. 22); he draws 
his arguments from the character of God and his past deal- 
ings (vs. 23, 24) ; praying for the fulfillment of Ged’s promise 
to David (vs. 25, 26); and his gracious inhabitation of the 
temple and acceptance of the worship offered there (vs. 27-- 
30), both on the part of individuals (vs. 31, 32) and of the 
people at large in their various necessities (vs. 33-36). 

The dedication of the temple took place (v. 2) at the time 
of the feast in the seventh month, that is to say, the feast of 
tabernacles (Lev. 23 : 34; Deut. 16: 13); or of ingathering 
(Exod. 23: 16). This was not a mere accidental coincidence; 
for the temple was finished in the eighth month of the pre- 
ceding year (1 Kings 6: 38). But this annual feast was an 
occasion on which Israel habitually came together; it was a 
period hallowed by divine institution from the days of Moses, 
and by the usage of their fathers; it occurred after the in- 
gathering of all tne fruits of the year, and it included among: 
its services a reminder of the tabernacles in which their: 
fathers had dwelt in the wilderness (Lev. 23 : 42, 43), and! 
was thus a time of grateful joy and thanksgiving to God,, 
who had given them their land, and still continued to them: 
his blessing in it. It was thus a most appropriate time at: 
which to consecrate to him this building which they had| 
reared to his name, and to solicit his acceptance of it as his: 
dwelling-place in pledge of the perpetuation of his presence: 
in the midst of them and his blessing upon them. 

This lesson begins just after a visible supernatural symbol! 
had been given them significant of God’s acceptance of the: 
temple as his earthly abode. As at the erection of the tab-- 
ernacle by Moses, a brilliant manifestation of the divine? 
glory had filled it (Exod. 40: 34, 35); so upon this occasiom 
after the sacred vessels had been deposited in the temple, and! 
particularly the ark, which was especially the seat of the 
divine abode, a like radiance filled the house of the Lord 
(1 Kings 8: 10,11). When God subsequently abandoned 
the temple in consequence of the sins of the people, Ezekiel 
(11 : 23) saw in vision the glory of the Lord forsaking it. 

Verse 22.—And Solomon stood: As appears from 2 Chroni- 
cles 6 : 13, upon a brazen platform or scaffold, which had been 
erected for the purpose, so that he could be distinetly visible 
and audible to the assembled multitude. He had been in an 
erect attitude while blessing the people, who likewise stood 
erect (v. 14; comp. v. 55). But though it is not expressly 
stated in this verse, it is clearly implied (v. 54) and asserted 
(2 Chron. 6: 13) that Solomon kneeled during his prayer, 
and probably also the people either kneeled or prostrated 
themselves upon their faces at the same time.—Before the 
altar of Jehovah; That is, in front of it. The altar of burnt- 
offering stood in the court directly in front of the door of the 
temple (Exod. 40: 6), so that the officiating priests stood 
between the porch and the alt-~ ‘Joel 2:17). Solomon, who. 
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exercised no priestly function, whether upon this occasion or 
any other, stood with the people and at their head upon the 
side of the altar farthest from the temple.—Jn the presence of 
all the congregation: He had turned toward the people (v. 14), 
when he blessed them; but now when he would speak to God 
he doubtless directed his face again toward the temple as the 
spot where the divine glory was then visibly displayed. 
This immediate manifestation of God in a sensible manner 
constituted the peculiarity of the sanctuary under the Old 
Testament, first the tabernacle and then the temple, by which 
these were in a very marked manner distinguished from our 
Christian churches. The latter are buildings erected for the 
worship of God, having simply the sacredness of being 
devoted to a holy use, designed for the accommodation of 
those who come together for holy services, and with whom 
God is invisibly and spiritually present. And the promise 
of this presence is not restricted to any one place, nor does it 
attach to the building at all in any proper sense; but it 
belongs to the people of God wherever two or three are con- 
vened (Matt. 18 : 20; John 4: 21, 23). On the other hand, 
the symbolical manifestation of God’s presence in Israel was 
limited to the temple. That was the earthly dwelling-place 
of God, and there was no other. Thither the people must 
go to meet with God and to appear before him (Exod. 23: 17). 
There alone could sacrificial worship be acceptably performed 
(Deut. 12: 5, 6). Toward this spot their prayers should be 
directed, even from remote places (1 Kings 8: 30; Psa. 28 : 
2; 1388: 2; Dan. 6:10), and from this place his saving help 
proceeded (Psa. 20: 2; 50: 2; Joel 3: 16).—Spread forth his 
hands: As a suppliant, the posture of prayer (Exod. 9 : 29; 
Ezra 9:5; Job 11:13; Psa. 88:9; Isa. 1: 15).— Toward 
heaven: The habitation of God’s infinite majesty, as the tem- 
ple was the abode of his gracious condescension. 

Verse 23.—Jehovah, the God of Israel: Who has established 
a special relation between himself and Israel, and whom 
Israel worships (Deut. 7 : 6)—No God like thee: There are 
those that are called gods (1 Cor. 8 : 5, 6), but none that have 
the glorious qualities of Jehovah (Exod. 15:11; 2Sam.7: 
22; Mic. 7: 18).—Jn heaven above or on earth beneath: That 
is, in all the universe (comp. Exod. 20: 4). The language 
of Solomon’s prayer is full of expressions borrowed from the 
books of Moses, and shows an intimate acquaintance with 
them.— Who keepest the covenant and the mercy: The nouns 
are definite, as they are alsoin Nehemiah 1: 5; 9: 32; Dan- 
iel 9; 4, with explicit reference to God’s ancient covenant 
with Israel and the mercy then 
Deut. 7 : 9).— Walk before thee: Live with a constant sense of 
his presence, and as in his sight (Gen. 17: 1).— With all their 
heart: Not professedly merely, but inwardly and truly, not 
only governing their external conduct by his commands, but 
in all their inmost thoughts and feelings submissive to his 
will, and not irresolutely and half-heartedly, but with con- 
stancy and firm resolve, and all the energy of their nature. 

Verse 24.—Of this attribute of God, already affirmed in 
general, they had ocular evidence that day, in the fact that 
he had graciously fulfilled his promise made to David 
(2 Sam. 7: 12-16). The son of David, whom God selected, 
had inherited his father’s throne, and had brought to com- 
pletion that father’s cherished design of building a temple to 
the name of the Lord.—Thy mouth... thine hand: These 
expressions are used in accordance with the ordinary forms 
of human speech, but plainly without any thought of ascrib- 
ing physical and material organs to the infinite Spirit (see 
v. 27). 

Verse 25.—God’s manifest faithfulness in the past and in 
the present emboldens him to ask for the further fulfillment of 
all that was contained in the same gracious promise. The 
pledge of uninterrupted and perpetual royalty in the house 
of David was suspended upon the condition of faithful piety 
on the part of his descendants. Had that condition been 
fulfilled, the sceptre would never have passed out of the 
hands of the seed of David. Solomon’s own transgression 
was punished by the loss of a large part of the kingdom 
under his immediate descendant, though God’s grace to David 
and to Israel was such that it was not abolished utterly 
(1 Kings 11: 11-13). At length the continued degeneracy of 
the house of David and of Judah led to the overthrow of this 
fragment of the kingdom likewise (2 Kings 17: 19, 20). 
Nevertheless, “the sure mercies of David” (Isa. 55: 3) were 
not forgotten, so far as concerned God’s scheme of grace and 
salvation for the world. The unfaithful and disobedient 
sons of David were excluded from the throne which they 
had forfeited ; but in the person of the great Redeemer the 
kingdom of David has been re-erected, and he shall reign for- 
ever (Luke 1: 32, 33). 

Verse 26.—This verse is the connecting link between what 
precedes and what follows. The word spoken to David, 
which Solomon here prays may be verified, embraced both 
the perpetuation of his royal house (v. 25) and the erection 
of a house for God himself, which implied, of course, that he 
would make it his divine abode (v. 27). 

Verse 27.—For shall God indeed dwell on the earth: The 
reason why he so urgently prays for the fulfillment of God’s 
promise, is the amazing character of the thing promised. 
This is not presented as an objection which rendered the 
promise incredible or impossible of accomplishment, but as a 


mised (Exod, 34:7; 


reason for his importunity.—_Heaven of heavens is a Hebrew 
superlative, like holy of holies, servant of servants, king of 
kings, song of songs, and denotes the highest heavens, the 
supreme place of the divine abode (comp. 2 Cor. 12: 2). 
The immensity of God’s being is such, that he cannot be 
limited to any locality howeyer vast or glorious (comp. Isa. 
66:1). In building a house for God, therefore, Solomon 
had no gross or materialistic conception of the Most High. 
He was fully aware of Jehovah’s infinity, spirituality, and 
omnipresence; but he hoped and prayed that there might 
be a special manifestation of God’s presence in this house to 
his worshiping people. 

Verse 28.—And turn thou unto, or look with favor upon, 
the prayer, etc.; this connects directly with the petition of 
verse 26, of which it is a continuation. Solomon here uses 
three closely related words to express his thought: Prayer, 
the general term for pleading with God; supplication, or 
petition for mercy or favor; cry, denoting the loud and ear- 
nest tone in which it is uttered, as of one who would attract 
attention and gain a hearing—My God: He addresses 
Jehovah, not only as the God of Israel, but as his own God. 

Verse 29.—The Lord neither slumbers nor sleeps. His 
eyes are in every place beholding the evil and the good. 
Solomon does not mean merely that the temple and the sup- 
plications offered there should come within the range of 
God’s omniscience, which nothing does or can escape. But 
when God refuses to accept and answer prayer, he is said to 
hide his eyes from the petitioner (Isa. 1:15). Solomon 
prayed that God would at all times look with favor upon 
those who worship in this temple or worship toward it.— 
Thou hast said, My name shall be there: With allusion both to 
2 Samuel 7:13 and to the ancient promise made through 
Moses (Deut. 12: 5,11). The name of God is that by which 
he is known. His name is where he reveals his being, and 
manifests himself in the attributes of his nature. God’s 
name was in the temple, because there he displayed his 
power and truth and love and pardoning grace. 

Verse 30.—The God of Israel, who dwelt in the temple, 
and the God of the universe, who dwells in heaven, is the 
very same. The prayer offered on earth is heard in heaven, 
and the power which built the earth and sky will bring the 
response.— Forgive: This is man’s constant and greatest need, 
which must consequently be the burden of his petitions 
before God, and which is the indispensable condition of the 
bestowment of other blessings. 

Verse 31.—This general entreaty is followed by seven dis- 
tinct specifications (vs. 31, 33, 35, 37, 41, 44, 46). The first 
invokes divine interference in judicial transactions between 
man and man, when an appeal is made by oath to God him- 
self, such as was allowed, and even required, under the Mosaic 
law (Exod. 22: 10,11). Ifa man were arraigned for having 
done injury to his neighbor, and were liable for damages 
therefor, he was required under oath to state the true nature 
of the transaction. 

Verse 32.—Then he prays that Jehovah, as the supreme 
Judge and Ruler in Israel, would execute justice between 
the parties.— The wicked . .. the righteous: These terms refer 
in this case not to general character, but to guilt or innocence 
in the particular transaction in question.—Bring his way 
upon his head: Make him suffer the just penalty of his mis- 
deed.—Justifying: As the antithesis of condemning, and as 
further explained in the immediately following words, is 
plainly not to make just, but to regard and treat as just. It 
is not to alter a man’s moral character and make him up- 
right, but it is the act of a judge pronouncing him to be free 
from fault, and not obnoxious tothe penalty of thelaw. This 
is the uniform sense of the word “justify” in the Bible, 
which is therefore to be carefully distinguished from “ sanc- 
tify.” The latter means to make holy, which is the work of 
the Holy Spirit. To justily, is to set free from condemna- 
tion, to declare righteous; in the case of those who have not 
sinned, it is to give them according to their own personal 
righteousness; in the case of those who have sinned, bnt are 
justified for Christ’s sake, it is to give them according to his 
righteousness, which by their faith in him is made theirs. 

Verse 33.—The case, which is here supposed, is one which 
had been distinctly foretold by Moses (Lev. 26: 17; Deut. 
28: 25), and had already been verified again and again in 
their previous history. They were assured of divine protec- 
tion from foes, or of victory over them, as long as they faith- 
fully adhered to God’s service. But when his protection 
was withdrawn in consequence of their sins, they fell under 
the power of their enemies. The same is true of the Chris- 
tian in relation to his spiritual adversaries. » Outward afflic- 
tion is also sometimes sent as a chastisement for transgres- 
sion; but the case of Job is sufficient to show that this is not 
always the case. God was, in a special sense, the immediate 
Governor of Israel, and his providential retributions had in 
their case a prompt fulfillment in external forms, such as we | 
are not to expect invariably now. Yet he will, in due time | 
and in his own way, vindicate the righteousness of all his 
proceedings. 

Verse 35.—The withholding of rain is also one of the 


immediate control of God. To affirm that it does, is to deny 
the possibility of any divine providential government. He 
who made and he who upholds the world can surely direct 
all things according to the counsel of his own will. Whether 
we can understand the method of the divine interposition or 
not, whether we can or cannot answer the speculative ques- 
tions which can be raised about it, we know that God doeg 
govern the world, that he touches his works at every point, and 
that without displacing or interfering with the laws which he 
has established, he does whatsoever he pleases in the armies 
of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth. He can 
punish sin by withholding rain, and he can send rain in 
answer to prayer, and yet the material laws governing 
evaporation, the transportation of moisture and its condensa- 
tion, shall suffer no check nor disturbance. 





THE TEMPLE OF THE HOLY GHOST. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


At last the supreme moment arrived, and all the wonder- 
ful work of these seven years was to be dedicated to the 
God who would hereafter be worshiped by the whole nation- 
What fashion of service might now be used in the formnla 
of transfer? 

All great things are simple. Solomon was the wisest king 
that ever lived. He knew just what was fittest. He came 
forth in person, although he was not an ordained priest. He 
boldly took the entire pageant into his own hands. The 
liturgy he employed he probably composed himself, and, 
perhaps, he committed t to writing as we have it now, its 
general form unimpaired. 

There can be no doubt that many an earnest teacher would 
be very glad to occupy himself with the detailed study of 
this incident as a matter of history. The description of the 
services would be picturesque, and the theme would be full 
of interest. But if one can only link with the development 
of the tale some ordinary lessons, of spiritual and practical 
application, concerning truth and conduct, there might be 
lost nothing in the vividness, and there might be gained 
much in the vigor. 

We recall anew two passages in the epistle of Paul, where 
each believer is declared to be a “temple of the Holy Ghost” 
(1 Cor. 6: 19, and 3: 16,17). It becomes a serious question 
whether it is expected that this individual temple should be 
formally dedicated, as was ¢hat of Solomon. And if it be 
true—as manifestly it has been held in all ages of the church 
—that each Christian is to bring himself in an act of solemn 
consecration unto God, before the Holy Spirit will consent 
even to become an indweller in his soul, it is also a question 
how such an act is to be fittingly performed. May it not be 
that just here, in the procedure of Israel's king now under 
our observation, there are discoverable some counsels and 
directions of the highest value as to the discharge of one’s 
duty? Let us analyze the formula. 

1. For example, Solomon begins with the expression of his 
sober sense of the divine greatness. He exclaims: “ Lord 
God of Israel, there is no god like thee, in heaven above, or 
on earth beneath.” Now it will be of no use whatsoever for 
any human being, who is intelligently proposing to conse- 
crate himself fully to God’s service, to attempt to covenant 
with the Almighty without realizing that he has entered 
upon the most awfully serious moment of his life; for he is 
dealing with the one supreme Head of the universe. Even 
Abraham, who reached the highest stand a creature ever 
stood upon, and was called the Friend of God, was awe- 
struck and hushed as he tried to utter his prayers of inter- 
cession for the wicked in Sodom: “ Behold mow, I have 
taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, which am but dust 
and ashes.” 

2. Then, next to this, as an experimental step in the dedi- 
cation of one’s self as a temple of the Holy Ghost, comes an 
affecting remembrance of the divine grace. Solomon openly 
admits that he is now in the immediate presence of that God 
who was accustomed to keep covenant and mercy with his 
servants that walked before him with all their heart. He 
recalls the promises pledged. to his father David, and com- 
forts himself with rehearsing ancient engagements, each one 
of which had been faithfully performed. It is likely that no 
man who has been formerly a sinner in the sight of Heaven 
could ever have the face to offer himself again to God, unless 
he felt deeply that his Maker had been kind and forbearing 
all along, and is yet merciful and gracious, and unwilling 
that any soul should be lost, speaking, with his mouth, words 
of gentle encouragement to all that would trust him, each of 
which he would, in inexhaustible love, fulfill with his hands, 

3. In the third place, Solomon makes an humble acknowl- 
edgment of the divine condescension. No sentence in this 


| address is more pathetic than that found in the twenty-sey- 


enth verse. It is the grand simplicity of such an exclamation 
that fixes an unusual character upon it; the candor of the 
confession shows a heart penetrated with the consciousness 
that its very best gift must be sanctified by the altar of God 
it lies upon, before the infinite holiness of Jehovah can 





threatened evils, by which God would punish the sins of 
Israel (Lev. 26: 19; Deut. 28: 23, 24). The fact that rain 





is produced by natural laws, does not withdraw it from the 


accept it. It is this honesty of public admission which 


| proves that the king bends his heart and will, as surely as 


his knees. Oh, how much of mockery there is in our mod- 
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ern consecrations! ‘ Just now it is heralded across the world 
that the king of Cambodia has suffered his head to be shaved 
in order that a broom of royal hair may be used to sweep 
the stones before the shrine of the Buddhist college at Co- 
lombo. Such forms of melodramatic humiliation have in 
them some wretched vices of pride. One who brings his 
whole being to God, has not brought much, after all. He 
might well remember that he who cannot be contained 
even by the heaven or the heaven of heavens, is not highly 
honored by any gift which it is condescension for him to 
touch. 

4. Then, next, we notice in this story that Solomon trust- 
fully accepts the fullness of the divine invitation to continue 
to hold communication with him inthe sanctuary he was 
offering. He quotes to the Lord his own special promises 
(vs. 28-30). Attention was long ago called to the fact that 
the disciples going to Emmaus were not enlightened, so as 
to recognize Jesus, all along the way where they conversed 
with him; not until they fulfilled his commands in the exer- 
cise of hospitality did they suddenly discover how their 
hearts had burned with the thoughts he had given them. 
“ Not by hearing his precepts,” says Gregory in one of his 
homilies, “but by doing them, did they receive illumina- 
tion.” When any one sets about dedicating his being untoa 
being like God, this act of giving himself away under a 
covenant opens his mind to the value of what he is getting 
as a divine return. Mystery ceases, and reality begins. 
There was a mission girl in Africa, educated in a Christian 
school, who advanced so far in religious thought that she 
regarded the Bible with an almost superstitious reverence; at 
great labor she obtained an entire copy of the New Testament, 
and nightly secreted it as atalisman or charm under her pillow, 
saying, when she was discovered, that she expected “the 
spirit of the book” would enter into her, and she would wake 
some fair morning as good and happy as some she knew 
about her. Surely, this is not the way to profit by a gift of 
celestial charity. One of the loftiest steps of Christian con- 
secration is reached, when a man begins to realize fully that 
God has invited him to ask all he needs in the very moment 
he has given away all he has in the world. Prayer is not 
thereafter a charm, but a blessed business transaction. Just 
as Matthew Henry says, it is “the key of the morning, and 
the bolt of the evening:” it is the instrument of provision 
and protection. 

5. So we reach the last step of all in this dedication of a 
soul to be the temple of the Holy Ghost: Solomon suggests 
his sense of a life-long need for the divine companionship 
and help. The astonishing thing to be observed, beyond 
everything else in this eloquent liturgy, is the commonplace- 
ness of the royal requests. He talks about trespasses and 
enemies, about rain and famine, about strangers and battles, 
about sins,—sins last and most of all, as if he felt the supreme 
peril there must be in the one abominable thing which God 
hates. It is this final offer of committing all one’s ways, 
daily, habitual, prosaic, unto the sole guidance and care of 
the Almighty, that constitutes the highest act of Christian 
consecration, and renders the devout soul of to-day ready 
to exclaim, with the devout soul of old, “Arise, O Lord 
God, into thy resting-place !” 

As might be expected, the narrative closes with a mani- 
festation of the divine presence: one can seem to see the 
splendor of the heavenly flame; one can almost hear the 
great volume of excited voices, as the people unite in their 
chorus with the multitude of psulteries and harps; one can 
listen to the crash of cymbals, and the clangor of the 
trumpets (2 Chron. 7: 1-3). 

It remains for us, at the conclusion of this slender, but, 
perhaps, quite sufficient, analysis, to return to the practical 
question with which we set out-—How can one most fittingly 
discharge the duty of dedicating himself to God? Let him 
begin to reflect that he must be serious, for the Lord God 
never trifles; let him remember that God is merciful, and 
always keeps his covenant; let him divest himself of all con- 
ceit and spiritual vanity, and humble himself before his 
Maker; let him establish open and instant communication 
with the Hearer of prayer at the foot of his throne; and then 
Jet him pass over his whole life and being,—body, soul, and 
spirit,—without reserve, into the keeping of his God. So 
will he find that the Holy Ghost will come down into his 
own temple, and will flood the soul of his chosen child with 
peace and joy, with love and song, gloriously and forever! 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Solomon stood before the altar of the Lord, in the presence of 
all the conyregation . . . and spread forth his hands toward heaven 
(v. 22). The greatest and the wisest king in all the earth, | 
did not think it beneath his dignity to stand up in the pres- 
ence of all his people, and confess his entire dependence on 
his God and their God. Not as their king, but as a servant 
of the King of kings, he stood in their presence now, with 
hands outstretched toward heaven. So far, he was as David’s 
greater Son, when He said of himself, to his disciples, “ lam 


| passed between the two massive and beautiful pillars, through 
doors of cedar and of olive wood, to the holy of holies. The 


others as the servant of the Lord? In what way can any one 
of us better imitate Solomon, better imitate Jesus, than, in 
standing before others as a servant of the Lord? 

There is no God like thee,. . . who keepeth covenant and mercy 
with thy servants that walk before thee with all thy heart (v. 23). 
Other gods had had temples builded to their honor. Other 
gods, in Egypt and in Assyria, had been counted great and 
glorious. Other gods had been looked upon as showing 
special favor to the kings who honored them. But only the 
Lord God of Israel had ever been thought of as making a 
covenant with every individual worshiper of his, who was 
submissive to his loving guidance and control. And this is 
the grandest thought, to-day, of the religion of Solomon, as 
shown in its clearer light of the later revelation of the Son 
of God. Those who are Christ’s, are one with Christ in the 
heirship of God. God makes and keeps a special covenant 
with them; and all that he has, is, in a sense, shared with 
them. Al) that he does, or that he permits to be done, works 
together for good to them as his loved ones. “There is no 
God like thee, in heaven above, or in earth beneath.” “And 
this God is our God for ever and ever; he will be our 
guide even unto death.” 

Behold, the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain thee ; 
how much less this house that I have builded (v. 27). Solomon 
did not suppose that the Lord dwelt in the temple at Jeru- 
salem. Had that temple been counted the peculiar dwelling- 
place of the Lord, it would, by that very fact, have been a 
hindrance to the right worship of the Lord. Any house 
which is looked upon as the Lord’s peculiar dwelling-place, 
is a barrier, not a help, to the Lord’s worship. He who is 
away from that building naturally counts himself away from 
the Lord, if he counts that building the Lord’s home. And 
while he is in that building, he counts himself in the pres- 
ence of a God who can be there peculiarly. So, the building 
forbids, by its very conception, a right apprehension, and a 
right worship, of the Lord, ~ 

Yet have thou respect unto the prayer of thy servant: .. . that 

thine eyes may be open toward this house.... Hearken unto the 
supplication ... of thy people, when they shall pray toward this 
place: and hear thou in heaven thy dwelling-place (vs. 27-30). 
God’s dwelling was in heaven; not in the earthly tem- 
ple. In that temple there was no image or likeness of God; 
no crucifix or picture, to aid the senses to a conception of 
God. [In all its splendor, and in all its furnishings and its 
finish, that temple was simply a place where the Lord had 
set his name; a place toward which his people might turn to 
pray, with the conviction that he could see them, and hear 
them, as they prayed thitherward. It is right to turn tow- 
ard God in prayer It is right to look upward toward his 
dwelling-place It is right even to seek the mental help of a 
particular direction in prayer, of a particular place in 
prayer That isa very, very different matter from seeking 
the help of a conception of God, by any image or likeness, 
any picture or crucifix, as we pray. This difference ought 
not to be lost sight of by any of us. 
If any man trespass ; ... when thy people. . . be smitten down 
before the enemy ; . . . when heaven is shut up, and there is no rain ; 
...¥ they pray toward this place, and confess thy name, and 
turn from their sin: ... then hear thou in heaven, and forgive 
(vs. 31-36). It is a wide range of prayer that Solomon sug- 
gests in his petitions to the Lord; a range that takes in the 
sinner’s direct relation to God; man’s relation to his fellow- 
man; and material nature’s relations to man. Solomon was 
a very wise man; but he had no doubt that prayer could be 
a means of influencing the Lord to send rain in its season, or 
out of its season. It is because so many of the “scientists” 
have less knowledge than Solomon, not because they have 
more, that they have doubts on this subject. Solomon had 
wisdom enough to trust God beyond his own knowledge. So 
far, Solomon is an example to every child of God. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


The scene at the dedication of the temple was such an one 
as had never before been witnessed in the royal city. The 
Rev. Mr. Southgate thus describes it: “The sun rose, and the 
city was astir. First camea procession from Gibeon, ten miles 
north, bringing the old tabernacle, worn by long journeying 
in the wilderness, now to rest safely in a treasure-room of the 
temple. Another procession joined this, with the sacred 
Ark, which had been kept in a house, built for it by David, 
on Mount Zion. Still another procession, as Solomon came 
forth in all his glory, with five hundred warriors before him 
bearing golden shields, and troops drawn up along the way. 
They entered the wide court of the temple. The priests 


Ark was put in its place between two great cherubim, that 
spread forth their wings over it; the priests drew out the 
staves, and left the holy place. Then music burst forth; 
priests with the long trumpets, a thousand players on sweet 
instruments, a chorus of Levites in white robes, and all the 
people, responded to the anthem, singing: ‘ For he is good, 








among you as he that serveth.” Who among the sons of 
men shall count it unworthy of his position to stand before | 


for his mercy endureth forever.’ While they praised, what 


so awful, that they could not bear it, but had. to leave even 
the altar outside. The people knew that Jehovah had come 
to his house, and fell upon their faces to worship. Upon the 
glittering platform of brass in front, Solomon rose and blessed 
the people, then knelt and prayed.” At this point we reach 
the text of the lesson. The scene was most impressive, but 
even more impressive were the words of the king’s prayer. 
This prayer of Solomon’s is the longest recorded prayer in 
the Bible, the next longest being that of our Saviour, before 
he went into the agony of Gethsemane. 

To many teachers, the most practical lesson to be drawn 
from the text, will be the dedication of ourselves to the ser- 
vice of God. There is, however, another lesson not quite so 
apparent, but, for senior classes, very instructive, and upon 
that we will to-day dwell. In Solomon’s prayer we may 
clearly discern much of 


SOLOMON’S THEOLOGY. 


In our days there are many shallow thinkers who decry 
theology. In this they are not wise, since what they really 
dislike is not theology, but the theology of the Bible. This 
is apparent from the fact that no sooner have they discarded 
the theology of the Bible, than they set to work to frame a 
theology of their own. Mr. Spencer mocks at Jehovah, and 
then invents an “unknown” something to take his place. 
Mr. Harrison laughs at the word of God, and then exalts 
“humanity” to the place of Deity. And so through the 
alphabet. Now we may readily be excused if we prefer 
Solomon’s theology to the combined product of all uninspired 
thinkers, old and new. 

1. Solomon Believed in One God. In saying, ‘“ No God like 
thee,” he was not admitting the real existence of other gods, 
but was affirming the existence of Jehovah as the only God. 
This was in contradistinction to the’ Baals and Ashtoreths, 
the Molochs and Remphauns of heathen nations. It was but 
a repetition of the ancient declaration of “ Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one God.” 

2. Solomon Believed in a Covenant-keeping God.—‘t Who 
keepest covenant with thy servants.” In the king’s mind, 
God stood in close relationship with his children. No misty 
and vague “energy” was this Jehovah, taking no cognizance 
of the affairs of his people. He was no “deus ex machina,” 
who, having started the universe as an engineer starts hie 
machine, had taken off his hands, and now allowed the ma- 
chine to run through the ages without any further care. No 
fickle Deity was he, — fast and loose, blessing to-day 
and cursing to-morrow, promising easily and forgetting 
quickly. Solomon felt that God had kept his covenant with 
David, and he believed that he would do the same in the 
future. 

3. Solomon Believed in a Merciful God.—Doubtless he 
remembered the sublime declaration from Mt. Sinai: “The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering 
and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin” 
(Exod. 34: 6,7). His God was not a god of inexorable law, 
who always visits penalty, with no hope of pardon. All 
modern substitutes for God are either fearful justice-ma- 
chines governed by laws outside of themselves, or mere putty- 
figures of weak good-nature, that have no idea of justice at 
all. Solomon’s God was a God of mercy. But not this only. 
For like all the biblical writers, 

4. Solomon Believed in a God of Justice.—“ Justifying the 
righteous (v. 32) and condemning the wicked.” Justice 
combined with mercy,—this is the king’s idea of God, and this 
is the Bible idea running from Genesis to Revelation. 

5. Solomon Believed in a God Governing Nature.—Solomon 
believed in praying for rain, as well as for other things (see 
vs. 35, 36). Many modern believers are unbelievers in this 
respect. They will kindly allow God to interfere in the 
mental or spiritual realm in answer to prayer, but not in 
the realm of nature. No, though he made the world, he 
must stand off from it, and not interfere. This may be mod- 
ern theology, but it is not biblical theology. 

6. Solomon Believed in God’s Active Interference in National 
Affairs.—If the history of the Jews for two thousand years 
dogs not prove this, then nothing on earth is capable of proof. 
Men may construct a “Philosophy of History,” and trace 
events to “ national tendencies,” or to the “spirit of the age; ” 
but all that is folly. Whence come these “ national tenden- 
cies,” or whence arises this “spirit of the age”? History 
without God, is like a universe without law. Because we 
cannot always understand the “how,” we need not fly to the 
extreme of denying the fact. Finally, 

7. Solomon Believed in the Infinity of God.—(See v. 27.) Ip 
spite of the miraculous manifestation, in the temple, of the 
glory of God, the king was not deceived. God was not al! 
in the temple. He might manifest himself there, but no one 
temple could “contain” him. The omnipresence of God 
was as clearly inferred in verse 27 as in Psalm 139. 

It has been the habit of some to deny the intelligence of 
men living in the centuries before Christ, to the great advan- 
tage of those living after the advent, and especially of those 
living in the year 1884. A careful study of this prayer, only 
a part of which we have just considered, may help to correct 
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times might very profitably be exchanged for that of Solo- 
mon, or even for that of the much abused Jacob. Modern 
improvements leave still much to be desired ; whether they 
run along the line of “ new theologies,” “higher criticisms,” 
or open denials. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 





To make the lesson-story complete, it will be best to give 
more than is contained in the selected verses; also ask a few 
questions, recalling the headings of last week. 

The Temple Dedicated.—What is it to dedicate? For 
whom was the temple built? Whose house was it? Nowa- 
days, when a church is finished, the first time it is used, 
there is a service called a dedication,—several ministers are 
asked to take part, there is fine music, and many people 
come, and are happy and glad. It was so in Jerusalem 
when the temple was finished. Think of the thousands and 
thousands of men who had worked on it; were they not glad? 
Was it only because their years of labor were over? There 
had never been a house like it built under God’s own direc- 
tion and, as you will see, accepted by him. It was in the 
season corresponding to our October, after the harvest-time, 
when, each year, the people kept the Feast of Tabernacles. 
It was so called, because when they came to Jerusalem with 
offerings and thanks for the abundant grain and fruits, for 
several days they lived in tents or booths made of branches 
of trees, and met their friends, and joined in songs of glad- 
ness, making a happy festival. This was to be a double 
feast, to be enjoyed by every Jew in all the land who could 
come to share in the joyful dedication. 

The Ark Brought to the Temple-—Solomon called all the 
elders, the heads of tribes, and the priests, to bring the ark 
from the tent which David had made for it, and to put it in 
the temple. In what part of it was the ark to be kept? 
Early in the morning, Solomon and a great congregation 
had gathered, with sheep and oxen for sacrifices, so many 
that they could not be counted. How was the ark to be car- 
ried? The priests bore it on their shoulders, the great com- 
pany of singers, with instruments, singing as they came 
before the temple. No doubt they sang these words of David, 
which, perhaps, he wrote to be sung when the ark was car- 
ried into Jerusalem: “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, that 
the King of glory may come in.” Other singers repeated : 
“Who is the King of glory?” and all joined in the answer, 
“The Lord of hosts, he is the King of glory.” The priests 
entered the temple, and placed the ark within the most holy 
place, under the spread wings of the golden cherubim upon 
the wall. Then they left the ark in the darkness, and stood 
before the altar without. Again the sound of music burst 
forth ; there were singers all dressed in white linen, carrying 
cymbals and psalteries and harps, and one hundred and 
twenty priests with trumpets. Voices and instruments all 
joined, as if with one sound of praise. “For he is good, for 
his mercy endureth forever.” Suddenly a thick cloud and 
darkness came upon them, so that the priests could not see. 
Then they knew that the Lord himself was with them, and 
that he accepted the temple as his own, for he had come in 
a cloud of glory, as he did over the tabernacle in the days of 
Moses. ‘ 

Solomon’s Words.—The king had built a great platform or 
stand covered with brass, in the centre of the place where 
the people were to be, so that all could see and hear. The 
people were all standing, while Solomon stood with his face 
toward the congregation and spoke aloud: “The Lord said 
he would dwell inthe thick darkness. I have surely built thee 
a house to dwell in.” His first words were praise to God. Is 
it not right always to give thanks for blessings received, before 
weask for more? Solomon said, “ Blessed be the Lord who has 
performed all he promised to David and to Israel.” “There 
is no god like thee, who keepest covenant and mercy.” 
He said: “The heaven of heavens will not contain thee, how 
much less this house that I have builded?” Where is God? 
Is there any place where he is not? Solomon meant that 
God is so great that his presence could not be in one place 
only, for he filled heaven with his glory ; yet he would keep 
his promise : “ Here will I dwell.” 

Solomon’s Prayer to God.—Solomon kneeled down upon his 
knees before all the congregation and spread his hands towards 
heaven. ‘“Hearken unto the cry and to the prayer which 
thy servant prayeth before thee this day.” He asked God 
to hear his people “ when they shall pray toward this place, 
and when thou hearest, forgive.’ The Jews, even when far 
away, always prayed with their faces turned toward the tem- 
ple. If there should be no rain, or in time of famine or 
pestilence, in battle or in captivity, he asked God to grant 
them mercy and forgiveness. 

Gou’s Answer to Solomon’s Prayer—As the king stopped 
praying the cloud grew bright; on the great altar it changed 
to fire, the burnt oflerings and the sacrifices were kindled by 
fire from heaven, and the glory of the Lord filled all the 
house. The people bowed with faces to the ground, upon 
the pavement, and all praised, saying, “For he is good, for 
his mercy endureth forever.” The great altar could not 
hold the sacrifices, and more space was hallowed for burnt 
offerings and peace offerings ; twenty-two thousand oxen, and 





one hundred and twenty thousand sheep. Fourteen days 
they rejoiced with singing and trumpets in joyful praise, and 
then Solomon sent them to their homes “ glad and merry in 
heart for the goodness the Lord had shown.” Again the 
Lord spoke to Solomon in the night. When and where had 
he appeared to him before? He said to him, “I have 
heard thy prayer ;” again he repeated his promises, In case 
his people should sin, he said: “If my people shall humble 
themselves, and pray, and seek my face, and turn from their 
wicked ways, then will I hear, and forgive their sin.’ Is it 
not sonow? The sinner must pray, seek, turn from sin, and 
God will hear and forgive. To Solomon, warnings were 
repeated and promises renewed, if he would walk with a 
perfect heart, every word of the covenant should be kept. 
Lessons for Us.—How is God as surely with us now, as 
when he came in cloud and fire unto the children of Israel ? 
For whose sake will he keep his covenants? 
sure he will hear and forgive now as then? 


Why are you 
What was the 
greatest glory and beauty of the dedication of the temple? 
Was it the splendor of the house, the music, costly sacrifices, 
the crowd, the glory of the king? Did any of these bring 
the presence of God and his blessing? To answer prayer, to 
accept sincere praise, he came in and dwelt there. What 
temple can you dedicate to him? Who has said, “ Abide in 
me, and I in you”? 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Come, my soul, thy suit prepare.” 

** Just as I am.” 

“Pass me not, O gentle Saviour.” 
“They who seek the throne of grace.” 
“All glory to Jesus be given.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What occasion, probably, furnished the most imposing 
scene in Hebrew history? (Title.) In what language did 
Solomon declare that God is everywhere? (Golden Text.) 

Was the temple dedicated before, or after, its full com- 
pletion? (1 Kings 6: 38; 8: 1,2.) By whom was the ark 
removed to the temple? What was therein? Where was 
the altar of burnt offering at this time? (1 Chron. 21: 29.) 
Was it, or was it not, removed to Jerusalem? How did the 
breadth of the altar built by Solomon compare with the 
breadth of the temple? (2 Chron. 4:1.) Were sacrifices 
offered before, or not until after, the placing of the ark? 
1 Kings 8: 5.) Describe the scene which followed the 
placing of the ark (2 Chron. 5: 11-14). What is the mean- 
ing of “dedicate”? What part of the service on this occa- 
sion constituted the dedication of the temple? Can, or can- 
not, a church be dedicated with a debt upon it? Is it pro- 
ductive of reverence, or irreverence, to use a dedicated house 
for purposes not peculiarly sacred? Does it, or does it not, 
deter God’s manifestation there to his people? Is it right, 
or wrong, to sell a dedicated house for secular use? What 
position did Solomon take in the presence of the nation? 











(2 Chron, 6: 13.) Give the main points of his address to 
the congregation? Between what two powers must every 
ruler stand in order to reach his greatest efficiency? (v. 22.) 
What attributes does Solomon ascribe to God in the open- 
ing of his prayer? (v. 23.) What is a covenant? What 
example of his fidelity could he name? (v. 24.) What 
greater instance can we name? For what fuller measure 
did he pray? (vs. 25, 26.) For what fuller measure may we 
pray? In what sense did Solomon desire God to accept the 
new building as his dwelling-place? (vs. 27-30.) Does, or 
does not, God hear the prayers offered in houses dedicated to 
him more readily than those offered elsewhere? What 
advantage is there in particularizing in prayer? Name 
some of the possible conditions in the future, for which 
Solomon would bespeak God’s mercy (vs. 31-39). What 
feature of this prayer peculiarly marks it as dedicatory? 
With what argument did he urge his prayer? (vs. 51, 53.) 
What service immediately followed the prayer? (vs. 54-61.) 
Was, or was not, Israel’s obligation to keep God’s statutes 
increased by the charge of their sovereign? Complete the 
account of the dedicatory service. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


SpreAD FortH Huis Hanps.—Literally, spread forth his 
palms. The attitude described is one of the commonest pos- 
tures of prayer in the East, and forms indeed an essential 
link in the orderly series of postures prescribed for every 
Muhammadan prayer. In the posture referred to, the sup- 
pliant stands erect, with arms extended upwards and out- 
wards, and with the hands open and the palms turned to the 
heavens. This posture was as universal in the ancient East 
as in the modern; and the Greeks, whose form of civilization 
was derived from the Orient, adopted it, thereby differing 
from the ancient Romans, who, before coming in contact 
with Greek civilization, prayed with muffled head and 
bowed form. A sketch of a modern Oriental praying in this 
attitude may be seen in Lane’s illustrations in the Modern 
Egyptians, which illustrations are reproduced in many of 
the Bible dictionaries. That there was a succession of pos- 
tures even in Solomon’s praying may be seen in a comparison 
of verse 22, in which Solomon “ stood,” and verse 54, where 
he “kneeled.” 


PrayinG TowarpD THE Hoty Piace.—There were two 
principal methods of regulating the direction toward which 
the suppliant was to pray, in the ancient Oriental religions. 
One was to pray toward the east, the other to pray toward 
the temple. The first method was adopted by the sun-wor- 
shipers. In many of the great stone circles (circles forrfied 
by stones standing upright), which survive as monuments of 
the ancient worship of the sun, there is still seen a single 
stone, standing outside of the circle, and indicating the point 
of sunrise, toward which the worshiper was to pray. 
Among the Jews, the direction of prayer was toward the 
temple, as the place where God had set his name; just as the 
modern Muhammadan prays towards Mekkeh, no matter 
where may be his temporary home. So Daniel prayed toward 
Jerusalem ; and so Judah’s religious declension was clearly 
marked when Ezekiel saw, in vision, as in “the inner court of 
Jehovah’s house” men worshiping “ with their backs toward 
the temple of Jehovah, and their faces toward the east ; and 
they worshiped the sun toward the east” (Ezek. 8: 16). On 
the general subject of this and the preceding note, see the 
article on Prayers and Praying in the East, in The Sunday 
School Times for April 19, 1884. 

ORIENTAL VERBALISMS.—There is a slight loss in the 
English Version, in this lesson, through an unnecessary 
deviation from uniformity of rendering. In the Hebrew, 
there is a double “ keeping;” that on the part of God, and 
that on the part of man: “ Who hast kept with thy servant 
David . . . keep with thy servant David... that thou prom- 
isedst him.” The other side of this “keeping” appears in 
verse 25, where “so that thy children take heed to their way ” 
is literally “only if thy sons (children) keep their way.” 
This rendering brings out the two sides of the covenant more 
clearly. The word translated “ verified” is a form of the 
verb from which our word “ amen” is derived ; and although 
it would not be permissible to translate here : “ Let thy word 
be Amen,” there is a verbal connection with that saying of 
the apostle wherein our Lord is described as the One in 
whom all the promises of God find their Yeaand their Amen 
(2 Cor. 1: 20). 


THe HEAVEN oF HeAvens.—<According to the teach- 
ing of some of the rabbins, there are seven heavens,—seven 
being the complete number, and the “ heaven of heavens” 
being the innermost or most holy heaven. It is doubtful, 
however, whether such a conception as this is as old as Solo- 
mon’s day. The explanation of the phrase may rather be 
that, since in Hebrew, as in English, the word ‘ heaven” 
applies sometimes to the atmosphere or sky, and sometimes 
to the spiritual sphere, conceived of as beyond the sky, the 
word “heaven” is first used by Solomon as applying to both 
the atmosphere and the spiritual world ; and the meaning is 
then more narrowly defined to the latter, by the expression 
“heaven of heavens ”—the “heaven” or “ spiritual world” 
which is in, or beyond, “ the heavens,” or “skies,” 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ee 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS. 


Honest Wullie. By Lydia L. Rouse. 1i6mo, illustrated, pp. 316. New 
York: American Tract Society. Price, 9.25. 


Vacation Days at Foxwood. By Elizabeth P. Allan. 16mo, illustrated. 
Pp. 24, ew York: American Tract Society. Price, $1.00. 


Beacon Lights for God's Mariners. Qemantied : and illustrated by Eliza- 
beth N. Little. 16mo, no paging. Boston: 8. E. Cassino & Co 


Psalms of Faith and Songs of Life. By the Rev. A. G. Palmer 
= portrait, pp. 312. Hartford: The Case, Lockwood and SBrainerd 


How It Came About. By Mrs. A. K. Dunni 
204. terian 


. 16mo, illustrated, p 
at aS! Preaby Board o . & 


Publication. Price 


The Precious Promises; 


t from ‘ond. By Cunni —_ 
Soke. D. DD. 30 Ciuden. a A 


» Pp. iv, 204. New York: 


Good Night: a life-sketch, selected writings, etc. By the Rev. J. M. 


Orrock. Square lomo, with portrait, pp. 144. Boston: J. M. Orrock. 
75 cents. 


Roderick Granger, the best fellow ~ ts the world. B 


Margaret E. Wins- 
low. 16mo. pte he me 


y, 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 


of Publication. Price 

A Good Catch; or, Mrs. Emerson's —— ruise, Mrs. Helen E. 
Brown, iémo, illustrated, P- iladelph : Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Price, di%is. 

Marmion: a 


m in six cantos. By Walter Scott, Bart. With illustra- 
tions by Garrett, Shelton, Sheppard, Taylor, and others. 8vo, pp. 
312, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $2.50, 


Text and Verse for every day inthe year. Selected from the writi 
of John Greenleaf Whittier. frteneed by Gertrude W. Cartl — 
16mo, pp. 145. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 75 cents. 


Sunbeams for the Home to illuminate the pathway of life. Edited 
Walter Scott Vail. With introduction by the Rev. John Hall, D. 
e Os fulvetrated, pp. xvili, 457, vi. Boston: D. L. Guernsey. 


A Yankee School-Teacher in yinginie: a tale of the Old Dominion in 
the transition state. By Lydia Wood Baldwin. (The Standard 
Library.) 16mo, mAs 233. New "York, Funk and W: Price, 
paper, 2% cents; cloth, $1.00. 


The Divine Law as to Wines; established by the testimony of sages, 
physicians, and a Legiatanere § against the use of fermented and intoxi- 
mone wines y Dr W. Samson. 12mo, pp. iv, 613. Phila- 
delphia: J. BL Lippincott & Co 


A Commentary on the Old and New Testaments. ee, Henry. 
New and illustrated edition, with additional original notes, to ether 
with a life of the author. 3 vols. d4to, pp. xvi, 1012; v, 1176; » 1082, 
Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 10/00. 





RECENT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN-* 


In a few weeks more, the stream of holiday books 
which begins to issue from the press at this season will 
have attained full volume, and the plain binding and 
typography which characterize the ordinary Sunday- 
school or children’s book, will give place to the fancy 
binding, the delicate illustrations, and the fine typog- 
raphy of the gift-book. In the present article recent 
books for children, which come under the former of the 
two classes named, will be briefly described, as pre- 
pafatory to the usual notices, at this season, of special 
holiday literature. 

It is not quite unnecessary to state, that in reviewing 
books which are specially designed for children’s read- 
ing, a different standard is applied, than that which 
would be applied, for instance, to books making preten- 
sion to exact scholarship. The only fair test in the 
examination of children’s books (beyon'! the essential 
test of their conformity to sound principles of religion 
and morality) is the comparative one; children’s books 
are to be compared, not with books in other departments 
of literature, but with one another, and the results of 
the comparison, when properly recorded, should indicate 
the characteristic features of each book, thus providing 
# basis for intelligent judgment on the part of the reader 
—who, for his part, is expected to know what kind of 
book he wants, and what kind of book would be the 
“best” book for his purposes. With the further pro- 
viso that books suitable for children’s reading are not 
necessarily books about children, the present series of 
books may be taken up, each volume receiving brief 
individual notice. 

Since Hesba Stretton wrote that famous little story, 
Jessica’s First Prayer, she has produced nothing which 
is so worthy of comparison with it, as Carola, the story 


oye By Hesba Stretton. 16mo, v, 21. New York: 
aes 8 Go. orice vss ig a et 

Michal ann des &@ story for girls. By Margaret KE. Winslow 
1émo, Shestrated, }, be. a. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publica: 
tion. Price, $1.1 

Three Girls “4 Italy; or, Gesu Basta. 
Winslow. i6mo, illustrated, Pp. 
of Publication. ‘Price, $i.1 

Shadows: scenes in the a of an old arm-chair. By Mrs. O. F. _— 
pen. ay illustrated, pp. 362. New York: Robert Carter & 

rice, 


wild ths: atale. By Ho; 12mo, 
pe rasan: Broa’ Prine, Lesy pe. Pp. Vv, 355. New York: 


Wildwood. By Mrs. aes Conklin (Jennie M. Drinkwater). 
iano, pp. 364. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, 


A story for ls. By M. E. 
Philadelphia: Prelioes rian Board 


David Strong’s Errand. rs. Nathaniel Conklin isemntey, Drink- 
water). 1é6mo, 1.BP 378. philedoipnies Presbyterian of Publica- 
tion. Price 

Soldier —~? Servant. By Ella M. eee 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Cecti’s Summer. By E. B. Hollis. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 286. New 
York: Thomas Y. von neg dae Price, $1.25. 


What Fide Remembers. e Mustingien. 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Py rice, $1 


Fossbageet'e Folks. By Anna F. nas eal 
Boston: Congregational S: 


Price, $1.00 
The Cabin on the Beach. M. E. Winchester. ustrated, 
a New York: Robert Carter Canter & Bros. Price, $1.50 P arin 0 = 


| a= ane. Abroad. By Ruth 8. wntrey.. lémo, illus- 
Hubbard. . $1.00. 


16mo, illustrated, pp. 339. 


16mo, pp. 24. New 


16mo, with frontispiece, 
unday-school and Publishing Society. 


fa Pp. : William 
Mother con ee PY or, tanh since is71, lémo, 2 
American Tract Society. Price, 75 cents. > eee 





of a poor child in London. Carola’s only natural pro- 
tector is a bed-ridden grandmother, who loves gin; the 
little girl, however, is taught the Ten Commandments 
by a devout Jewish cobbler, and later learns about Jesus 
from a New Testament given her by the curate of the 
parish. Few stories are more attraetive than the pro- 
gress of little Carola in the knowledge of Christ, in 
whose service she becomes happy and useful. The book 
is full of kindly persuasiveness. 

“Wild Little Mike,” as the boys called the child who 
is the central figure in Margaret E. Winslow’s story, 
Michal Ellis’s Text, is an engaging heroine. Her text, 
“ Even Christ pleased not himself,” transforms her from 
a madcap into a refined, unselfish, and lovable little 
woman, the sunshine of her circle. This is an excellent 
book for girls of twelve and fourteen, and for their 
brothers too. The familiar incidents of a voyage to 
Europe, and a journey in France and Italy, form a pic- 
turesque setting for the same author's pleasant story of 
Three Girls in Italy. Two of the girls found the Saviour 
there, and their happiness in the new life is well 
described. 

Who has not read Christie’s Old Organ by Mrs. O. F. 
Walton? It is one of the perennially popular books 
found in every catalogue. Shadows, from the same pen, 
is a lighter sketch, setting forth scenes and incidents in 
the life of an old arm-chair. The chair begins house- 
keeping with a young couple, who suffer wreck on the 
fatal reefs of intemperance, and drift into deep poverty. 
The chair loses sight of them for a while, as it is passed 
from one home to another, but finally meets its original 
owners, after the erring husband has been enabled to 
conquer his besetting sin through the grace of God. A 
good temperance story this. 


The best feature in the tedious story, Wild Hyacinths, 
by Lady Hope, is found in the pages devoted to Bible 
readings. These are exceedingly good, and very sugges- 
tive; some of them, indeed, might serve as models for 
Bible students. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Conklin (Jennie M. Drinkwater) can 
write so well, that it is a pity she writes so much. Of 
her latest books, neither Wildwood nor David Strong’s 
Errand approaches in merit, Bek’s First Corner, or 
Electa. Wildwood contains some good lessons, but 
David Strong’s Errand is both weak and unnatural. 

It is high praise for Ella M. Baker's story, Soldier 
and Servant, to say that it is not only free from the 
characteristic literary faults of children’s books, but that 
it has the positive merits of earnestness, solidity and 
brightness. Lisle Knight, a young girl whose mother 
died when she was a babe, grows up under the careful 
guidance of a learned father and a devoted old nurse. 
Arrived at the threshold of womanhood, her father pre- 
sents her with a legacy from her mother, consisting of a 
letter written by the child’s cradle, when the mother was 
near heaven, and a Bible and hymn-book, inscribed 
with the motto, “Soldier and Servant.” Lisle, already 
a Christian, adopts the title as her own, and spends her 
days in simply following the Lord, obeying orders when- 
ever she hears them, and taking no lower tone than the 
one she finds in the Gospels. The book is sparkling, 
gay, vivacious, and full of quick movement; and it is 
well adapted to aid inquirers who are hesitating whether 
to surrender their own wills, and be wholly Christ’s. 


Too late for practical imitation this season, Cecil’s 
Summer is yet an excellent guide-book for young 
ladies, who might profitably consider the beauty of that 
entire consecration which made Cecil’s summer at the 
beach a blessing, not only to the gay circle of her fellow- 
boarders, but to the poor and neglected, the sick and 
suffering people of the little seaside hamlet. The story 
js not at all preaching, but it is nevertheless a sermon, 
and a stimulating one. 

Faye Huntington makes a bid for the attention of 
mothers as well as of children in her graceful story, enti- 
tled What Fide Remembers. Middle-aged ladies will 
have their school-days very pleasantly brought to mind, 
as they read Fide’s reminiscences; and the girls of to- 
day will have set before them an example of simple, 
wholesome girl-life. The book is well written, and the 
publishers have issued it in dainty dress. 

Among the brightest of recent books for boys is The 
Cabin on the Beach, by M. E. Winchester. The story 
itself is an exhibition of free boyish life, such as boys 
delight to read of; and the character of the hero, David 
Hennessy is strongly marked, and, as set forth, is worthy 
of boyish imitation. Two little books for the youngest 
children deserve mention here: Fussbudget’s Folks, a 
pleasing story of child-life, by Anne F. Burnham, 
lightly written, but with an earnest purpose beneath its 
lightness; and Little May at Home and Abroad, by 
Ruth 8S. Murray, which is a well-written collection of 








true stories for children. A good deal of useful general 
information is packed in with the stories. 

Elder boys and girls who have followed the truly 
wonderful history of the McAll Mission in Paris, will be 
interested in the résumé of that work, given in Mother 
Michaud, the author of which withholds her name. To 
those who know nothing of Christ’s work in the French 
metropolis, in these latter years, it will open the door to 
other and very encduraging reading. As a story the 
book possesses literary merit, and has more than a fugi- 
tive value. 





A certain biographical interest attaches to the Psalms 
of Faith and Songs of Life by the Rev. Dr. A. G. Palmer, 
since a large proportion of its contents has been written 
in memorial of noble workers who have passed away. 
Dr. Palmer, who holds a prominent position among the 
Baptist ministers of his state, isa man of poetic mind 
and of lovely spiritual character. The poems of more 
general interest are religious and patriotic in subject, 
and they are everywhere distinguished by a certain 
enthusiasm of faith which clings firmly to old forms of 
Christian theological expression. Two of the poems, “A 
Psalm of Faith” and “The Higher Criticism,” are 
rhythmic and rhymed arguments on subjects of present 
theological discussion, and they have already gained 
some popular notice in the columns of the religious 
newspapers. The volume makes a goodly duodecimo in 
form, and it is plainly and solidly bound. A photograph 
of the author forms the frontispiece. (12mo, pp. 312. 
Hartford: The Author.) 


Among the better class of books written in favor of 
that phase of Christian belief now popularly known as 
the doctrine of “sanctification” or “ the higher life” is 
to be reckoned Spiritual Life: its nature, urgency, and 
crowning excellence, by the Rev. J. H. Potts. The 
author, of course, addresses Christians chiefly, in the 
interests of “a purer life and a better work in the 
churches.” His book is quite uncontroversial; a large 
part of it is devoted to the consideration of the influ- 
ences which fight against Christian life, and his own 
peculiar views are stated with calmness and moderation. 
The book can be recommended to the attention of those 
who wish to make acquaintance with the phase of the- 
ology which it represents. (16mo, pp. 230. New York: 
Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.00.) 


Some what less than forty questions, partly foolish and 
partly impertinent, with scant space for replies, form 
a constantly recurrent series through the little album 
entitled Queries and Confessions. The best part of the 
album is the series of a hundred and twenty illustra- 
ions of natural grasses which adorn the inner margins 
of the pages, though what vital connection with the 
queries and confessions these have, it is difficult to see. 
The binding and general make-up of the little volume 
are very tasteful. (18mo, no paging. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Price, 75 cents.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


_@——_—_ 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 
Canada, territorial, at Brockville..............000seeee October 21-23 
New Brunswick, provincial, at St. Johns ............... October 30 
New Hampshire, state, at Nashua............s0s008 November 11-13 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—No one goes far astray in discussing Sunday-school 
topics who limits his statements to the sphere of what he 
has himself observed. Such safe and practical ground 
was taken by all the speakers at the recent convention 
of the Augusta County (Va.) Sunday-school Union, says 
a correspondent; and he adds that all the exercises on 
the programme were well carried out, and that the con- 
vention will hereafter meet annually. This year the 
representation for organization was not as large as would 
have been the case could longer notice have been given; 
but a start was made, fifteen schools reporting. A reso- 
lution of sympathy with juvenile temperance work was 
adopted. 

—Wisely confining its discussions for the most part to 
two of the most important topics connected with Sunday- 
school work, the South Carolina State Sunday-school 
Association, in session at Columbia, September 17 and 
18, considered “‘ How to keep our young men and women 
in the Sunday-school,” and “The parent’s work in the 
Sunday-school.” A resolution was adopted that the con- 
vention select a suitable person in each congressional dis- 
trict to urge on the labor of county organization in his 
vicinity ; and seven gentlemen were accordingly chosen 
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for this work, becoming thus, in a sense, 
district secretaries. On the evening of 
the second day, after opening services by 
the Rey. J. E. Bushnell of Prosperity, 
there was a general and interesting dis- 
cussion of Sunday-school methods. Mr. 
George S. Mower, of Newberry, is president 
of the Association for the ensuing year; 
and Columbia will again be the place of 
meeting next year,—at which time a grand 
rally of South Carolina Sunday-school 
workers is expected. 


—What an extensive change in Sunday- 
school methods twenty-five years have 
brought aboutis clearly seen in the history 
of the Cumberland County (N. J.) Sunday- 
school Association. In 1859, when the 
organization was first formed, the county 
contained fifty Sunday-schools, only one- 
half of which continued their sessions 
through the winter. Now there are nearly 
twice as many schools in the Association, 
yet there are only five schools whose ses- 
sions are interrupted during the winter. 
At present the uniform International lesson 
system supplies the bond of unity lacking 
in the desultory Bible study of a quarter 
of a century ago. Coincident with these 
changes—perhaps in a degree consequent 
upon them—the number of teachers in 
Cumberland County hae grown to double 
what it was in 1859, and the roll of scholars 
has mounted from 3,865 then to 10,130 
now. October 7 and 8 were the days upon 
which the Association met this year at 
Millville, and the topic of the convention 
was the “ Reward of consecrated work.” 
What the work is, what the reward is, 
what are the approved methods of secur- 
ing that reward in Sunday-school work, 
were questions discussed then by Sunday- 
school workers of the vicinity, assisted by 
the secretary of the state Sunday-school 
Association and by others. Mr. Wilbur 
F. Wilson, of Vineland, is secretary of the 
county organization. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
as 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 











For house cleaning. There is nothing to 
compare with James Pyle’s Pearline. It 
does the work in half the usual time without 
soap or anything else. Sold by all grocers, 
but beware of imitations. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Tonic for 
Overworked Men. Dr. J. C. Wilson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., says: “I have used it as a gen- 
eral tonic, and in particular in the debility 
and dyspepsia of overworked men, with satis- 
factory results.” 





Ladies will have no idea in how many 
ways Diamond Dyes can be used with pleas- 
ure and profit until they read the story of 
“Cousin John’s Wife,” published by Wells & 
Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. Send stamp 
for book and sample card, with full directions 
for fifty different uses. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Investors should read the 10 years’ business 
report of The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan., in this paper, the fourth week of 
every month, $5,580,350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Not a dollar lost. 











New Catalogue of Organs.—The Mason and 
Hamlin Organ and Piano Company have just issued 
their new Catalogue for the season of 1834-85. It forms 
a handsome 4to pamphiet of 46 pages, and contains 
illustrations accurately showing the appearance of all 
the styles of organs regularly made by them, with de- 
tailed descriptions of the capacity of each; together 
with ny full mention of the general modes of con- 
struction employed and the great favor with which 
their organs have been received all over the world; 
with accounts of their triumphs at all the great com- 

risons of such instruments at World’s Industrial 

cxhibitions for many years; witb pictures of medals, 
decorations and diplomas of honor obtained. In look- 
jng over such a catalogue one is forcibly reminded of 
the magnitude which the business of reed instruments 
has attained. Twenty-five years since only a few were 
made, under the name of “ Melodeons,” which had not 
and did not deserve much favor with musicians, ote - 
ing very limited sale, at prices varying from $40 to 135. 
Wow 80,000 0 are made yearly In the United States, 
whieh are sold in all civilized countries at prices from 
to $1000 or more. The present catalogue shows an 
pak deve and very complete it, both as to 
eases and capacities. It will be sent free, to any one 
desiring to see It, on application to the Mason & Ham- 
lin Organ and Company, Boston, New York, or 
cago.— . 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. 





BEGINNING OF A GREAT ENTERPRISE. 





THE ILLUSTRATED SERIES OF WAR PAPERS. 


With the November number, now ready, THE Century begins its fifteenth year. 
Each season has shown an advance in circulation upon the preceding, and the maga- 
zine starts out upon the new volume with an edition of over 140,000. . 

The important feature of Tur CENTURY MAGAZINE for the coming year—indeed, 
perhaps the most important ever undertaken 5 Sosa or any magazine—will be a series 
of separate papers on the great battles of the War for the Union, written by general 
officers high in command upon both the Federal and the Confederate sides,—General 
Grant (who writes of Vicksburg, Shiloh, and other battles), Generals Longstreet, 
McClellan, Beauregard, Rosecrans, Hill, Admiral Porter, and others. The series 
opens in the November CENTURY with an article on 


‘‘ The Battle of Bull Run,” by Gen. Beauregard, 

with more than twenty illustrations, including portraits of McDowell, Johnston, 
“Stonewall” Jackson, and others. Gen. Beauregard not only interestingly describes 
the battle, but touches upon his peculiar relations with Mr. Jefferson Davis and the 
general conduct of the war. Brief sketches, entitled “‘ Recollections of a Private,” the 
first one of which, printed in the same number, describes a Union private’s experi- 
ences at Bull Run, will supplement the more important series by the generals. Papers 
chronicling special events, descriptions of various auxiliary branches of the service, 
etc., will appear from time to time. ’ ; r 

A strict regard for accuracy will guide the preparation of the illustrations, for 
which THE CenTuRY has at its disposal a very large quantity of photographs, draw- 
ings, portraits, maps, plans, etc., hitherto unused. The aim is to present in this series, 
not official reports, but commanding officers’ accounts of their plans and operations,— 
interesting personal experiences which will record leading events of the war, and 
possess, at the same time, a historical value not easily to be calculated. 

The November CENTURY is a number of more than usual excellence. 
appear also first chapters of 


A New Novel by W. D. Howells, 
Author of “ Venetian Days,” “ A Modern Instance,” etc., a story dealing with the rise 
of an American business man. The other fiction includes short stories by Joel 
Chandler Harris (“ Uncle Remus”), Frank R. Stockton, and Thomas A, Janvier, 
with illustrations by A. B. Frost and Mary Hallock Foote. 


‘¢How Shall we Elect our Presidents ?” 
is a timely contribution from George Ticknor Curtis, and there are shorter papers on 
political subjects, entitled “ Bribery in Politics,” “‘ A Rallying Point for a New Politi- 
cal Party,” “ False Issues,” and “ We of the South,” by George W. Cable. 


Three Full-page Pictures by Elihu Vedder 
are conspicuous among the illustrated features of this number. They are reproduc- 
tions of some of Mr. Vedder’s illustrations of the Song of Omar Khayy4m, with 
descriptive text by Horace E. Scudder. An entertaining paper on 


*‘The Chinese Theater” 
has thirteen pictures, and an article on “Sculptors of the Early Italian Renaissance,” 
by Kenyon Cox, is illustrated by the author. 


‘‘ The Principles and Practice of House Drainage” 
is the first of two papers on sanitary subjects, by Col. George E. Waring, Jr., the 
second of which will appear in December. Among the other contents are: a poem 
by Austin Dobson, “The Old Sedan Chair,” with illustrations by Birch; “ An 
Acquaintance with Charles Reade,” by Mrs. James T. Fields, with a number of inter- 
esting letters hitherto unpublished ; ““ Lawyers’ Morals;” “The Bible in the Sunday- 
schuol;” ““A Phase of Social Science,” by Henry C. Potter, D.D.; a full-page 
cartoon; poems by Edna Dean Proctor, Elaime Goodale, and others. : 

Some of the features of Toe CenTURY for 1885, not begun in this number, are: 


The New North-west. 
An interesting group of papers by various writers, describing the little-known 
regions in the north-western part of the United States, and neighboring British territory. 


; Tuscan Cities, by W. D. Howells. 
Descriptive papers on the life, society, customs, etc., of some of the cities of north- 
ern Italy. The illustrations are from etchings and drawings by Joseph Pennell. 


Astronomy, Architecture, History. 

The interesting series of untechnical papers on Astronomy, by Professor Langley, 
will be continued. Mrs. Van Rensselaer will write of Churches, Country Houses and 
City Houses, with illustrations; and Dr. Edward Eggleston will continue his valuable 
and curious papers on the American Colonies. 


Other Fiction, 
In which THE CENTURY will be unusually strong, includes a novel by Henry James, a 
novelette by Grace Denio Litchfield (in three parts, with illustrations by Mary Hallock 
Foote), short stories by Joel Chandler Harris, Frank R. Stockton, Richard M. John- 
ston, H. H. Boyesen, Mrs. Constance Cary Harrison, “Ivory Black,” T. A. Janvier, 
H. H., James T. McKay, Maurice Thompson, Julian Hawthorne, and other writers, 


French and American Art. 
Papers on French sculpture, and on the French artists, Corot, Rousseau, and 
others; on the introduction of Pastel Painting into America; on the work of American 
artists; on English sculptors, and on popular aspects of archeology. 


John Burroughs 
will contribute from time to time papers on outdoor subjects, such as Birds’ Eggs, 
Botany, etc. 

Additional announcements might be made of articles on sport and adventure; on 
American inventions and musical topics; suggestive essays On various subjects of com- 
manding interest, both in the body of the magazine and in the “ Topics of the Time” 
and “Open Letters,”—but it is impossible here to give anything more than a glimpse 
at the leading features. Readers of THe CENTURY may feel sure of keeping abreast 
of the times on leading subjects that may properly come within the province of a 
| monthly magazine. New subscriptions should date from the November number, ready 

October 20, the beginning of the War Series and Mr. Howells’s new novel. Price, 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. All booksellers and newsdealers sell it and take 
subscriptions, or remittance may be made to THE Century Co., New York, N. Y. 


BABY WORLD 


Mapes DopGeE. 
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THE child’s book of the season, now ready. Itisa 
beautiful volume of 300 pages of stories, rhymes, 
and pictures from St. Nicholas. Edited by Mary 
Ask your bookseller for it, or send the price, $2.00, to 

Tue Century Co., New York. 





WITHOUT A PEER! 


ThE CHORAL UNION 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER. 





Dr. PALMER'S success in the large classes 0! 


ized 
in New York and Brooklyn, known as the 


HURCH 
CHORAL UNION, numbering over 6,000 adults, has 
been achieved by methods which are fully demon- 
strated in this new work. 

Teachers and conductors of conventions can do bet- 
ter and more satisfactory work with Tar CuuRaL 
UNION than with any book now on the market. 

One teacher has already used 1,500 copies 
this season, and says he will 
use many more. 
THE CHORAL UNION has a carefully pre- 
red Junior and Senior Grade, and an Advanced 
ingers’ Department, embracing Glees, Choruses, 
etc., of a high order, 176 pages in all, 

THE CHORAL UNION ts gotten upin asuperior 

manner, and offered at a low price. 


60 ets. per Copy by Mail ; $6.00 per dozen by Express. 
Specimen pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 





LATEST AND THE BEST! 









NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK 


Price, $30 per hundred; $3.6@ per dozen. Speci- 
men copy, post-paid, 35 cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


HOLY VOICES. 


Revs. E. 8. LORENZ and ISAIAH BALTZELL 
Fresh, and equal, if not superior, to any Music Book 
yet produced for Sunday-schools. 192 pages, board 
cover. 35 cents single op 4 mail, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by mail, post ; $8.60 per dozen by express, 
express charges unpaid ; $30.00 per hundred by express. 

Specimen ee ae" ‘ DEY an ha hp 

~J.f ublishe ton, 0. 
For sale by booksellers: ts Bay * 


OUR SONG WORLD, 


For Singing-schools and Classes. 

The best book of its kind in the field. Send 60 cents 
for sample copy, and be convinced. Price, 60 cts. 
each by mall, pee id; $6.00 a dozen, by express, 
not prepaid. men pages free. Address 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cinci ti, 0. 


GRATEFUL PRAISE! 
A New S. S. Book by J. H. Fillmore. 


Pure Le copitmnent, sin in ae vit 3 aceon 
ee. Sample copy cents. 
Publishers, 135 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 





















Newxst, Baiontest and Best Boox for Sunda: 
Schools in the market. Is BRIM FULL OF GEMs 


Send ten 2 t f : 
THE FIRESIDE FRIEND PUB. CO., Springlield, Ohio 












OUR SABBATH HOME! Proncc""s Ew: 


One copy mailed se. J.J. Hoop, 1018 Arch St., Phila, 


Phila. 5c. Sheet Music Co,, 1236 Ridge Ave. 5 
Wholesale and Retail. Send for Catalogue. 








NOW PUBLISHED! 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 25,000 COPIES OF 
- E. P. ROE’S NEW STORY, 


A YOUNG GIRL'S WOOING, 


Is now ready at all bookstores, or will be mailed 
by the publishers, post-paid, on receipt of $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


EVERYBODY’S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 


ALBANY, WN. Y. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 


Lecture Committees desiring one or more first- 
class ILLUSTRATED LECTURES, should confer 
with the undersigned. Over three hundred have 
been given in New York and vicinity. Twenty-five 
Lectures from which selections may be made. 
Refer to Rev. C. 8. Robinson, D.D., A. D. Vail, R. 8. 
McArthur, D.D., Ralph Wells, J. McConaughy, 
Y.M.C.A., of New York. Address 

Prof. P. W. BEDFORD, 
P. 0. Box 1807, New York City. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE For 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERILODICAIS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies, 


w@ Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CARDS Brescestion's 

















FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. N 
list free. GOODENOUGH & 
WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., N 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


The Red Wallflower, 


- 12mo. $1.75. 

the. pone of Peace. By Anns B. 
Warner. 

Shadows. Scenes ‘onl Incidents i in the 
Life of an Old Armchair, by the 
Author of “Christie’s Old Organ,” 

- - . 1,00 

Sermons to Children. 
ae the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. 1.25 

The C ee Summer. By Mattie B. 


etc. - 
Bible Promises. 


1.25 
The Epistle to the ‘Hebrews Ex lained. 
«Aggie Rev. Samuel T. Lowrie, 
Life in the Eagie’ 8 Nest. By A, ms 0.E. 1.00 
Henry’s Commentary on the Bible. 
vols., 4to, cloth, - 10 
Another edition in large type, 5 ‘vols. 
4to, cloth, 15.00 
Still another edition, 9 vols, 8vo, cloth, 20.00 
Persons desiring to purchase this Commen- 
tary, 4 sending their address, can have a cir- 
cular forwarded free, giving ‘specimen pages 
from each of these editions. 
* King of Bible explorers yet.” —Cuyler. 


“ First among the mighty, for general eee 
are bound to mention Matthew Henry,”"—Spurgeon. 


“Sparkles wae ewels of wisdom and incisive 
humor.”—Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 Broadway, ~ New York. 


~y Any ofthe above, except Henry’s Commentary, 
sent by mail, postage pre , on receipt of price, 








“* Magnificently printed, bound and illustrated.” 


George tliot's Poems, 


illustrated Holiday Edition. 


With 16 full-page Illustrations, drawn expressly 
for this work by TAYLOR, SCHELL, ST. JOHN 
HARPER, and others. Engraved by Gro. T. 
ANDREW. Elegantly printed and bound. 


In the preparation of this volume, the artist, 
the-engraver, the printer aud the binder have 
each vied with the other in performing their 
respective parts, and, as the result of their 
efforts, we take pleasure in stating that the 
volume in its general make-up and mechanical 
excellence is in keeping with the character of 
this author, whose works have found an endur- 
ing place among the best literature of our 

mes. 


“In ev comes 8 a@ specimen of superior book- 
making.” Method cordon (Pittsburg. Pa. pe 
“The han handsomest vo volume by far, that has come to 


our t table in a long time.”—Central ‘Baptist (St. Louis, 


“Tts value asa literary work, and its rich and taste- 
ful dress entitle it to especial favor as a holiday gift.”— 


“ Nothing better n need be asked fer ts in the form of a 


presentation — Providence Jow 
“ The illustrations are excellent.” —Congregationalist 
nd typogra phy are unexceptionable, the 


Bosto: 
ee 
binding r rich and tastefu "= Evening Traveller (Boston). 


Royal 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $4.50; full mo- 


recco, $9.00 ; "tree calf, $9.00. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


A TRUMPET BLAST! 


The Author of “A Fool’s Errand” tells 
another and far more startling story to the 
American People. He calls it 


An Appeal to Casar. 


Vivid as an electric light; interesting as a novel; 
filled w‘th newly found facts and arguments of irre- 
sistible force, it opens with a delightful sketch of Presi- 
dent Garfield, showing his intense interest in the sub- 
ject, and the pledge which he exacted from the author, 
in fulfillment of which the book has been written. 


422 Pages. Price of First Edition, $1. 


The Publishers reserve the right to advance 
the price November 15th. Sold by all Book- 
sellers; or mailed by the Publishers. 


FOROS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACE, ~ NEW YORK. 
a@ FREE FOR THREE MONTHS.-@e 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly at One Dollar a Year. Each 
uumber contains about 25 EXCELLENT PoRTRAITS 
and comprehensive + tw hical sketches of notable 
“Men and Women of the Hour.” pdm ice it, will 
besent FREE ONTHS to a DRESS. 

L. Kiorscr & Co., Publishers, 92 a White ite St., N. Y. 


1885. JUST OUT. Price, 50c. 
International S. S. Lesson Daily Calendar. 


Block form, 365 lea on a Beautiful 
Bek different penaaeal spenghte each 











Ask 
bookseller for it, or address James Arnold, Pubs Phila. 





THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE 


HH. B. GAR 710 Arch Street, 
Form'ly Smith, Gaene &Co. PHILADELPHIA, 
a@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, by the Rev. Dr. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The 


Sunday School Times, is now ready for delivery. About 400 pages. 


Price, $1.50. 





With all the many books available for the instruction of the Sunday-school teacher, there is still a 
place for a volume devoted exclusively to showing the Sunday-school teacher of to-day what his proper 


work is, both in Sunday-school and out of Sunday-school, and how to do that work. 


new book has been pre 
and is now offered to the public. 


To fill that place, a 


by the Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, the Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
The Table of Contents is as follows: 


Part I.—THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER'S TEACHING WORK. 
THE TEACHING PROCESS. 


Chapter 1. Its Nature. 


SECTION I. 
NOT ALL TEACHING IS TEACHING. 

Teaching and Teaching; Vague Notions of Teach- 
ing; One Hindrance to nowledge; Claiming is not 
Having; How many “ Teachers” are Teachers? 

SECTION IL. 
TELLING IS NOT TEACHING. 

A Common Error; No Teaching Without jearsing; 
Tgnerance of Lon ng-time Hearers; A Good T 
¥ elling veiare; e Pump and the Bellows; noAN hat 

'e may 

SECTION III. 
HEARING A RECITATION IS NOT TEACHING. 


Hearing is not Teaching; Reciting ms ae gg 
Rote-questions bring Ro’ wers; 


does not Bring Knowl ; Blind heap vf ioe 
Parrot Mathematicians; What Memorizing cannot do, 
SECTION IV. 


WHAT TEACHING IS. 

Showing Errors is not i S Truth; Indefi- 
niteness of the Definitions; The nce of All Teach- 
ing; Teaching Inciudes Learning; Other Meanings 
for Teaching, than Teaching: Two Persons Needed to 
eae One Teacher; A Teacher's Other Work than 





Chapter 2. Its Essentials. 


SECTION L 
YOU MUST KNOW WHOM YOU ARE TO TEACH. 


ou should Know your Scholars; Absurd T 
ing; ig: Weil-informed Ignorance; Children’s Lack of 
All Things to All Men; Giving a Pre- 


SECTION II. 


YOU MUST KNOW WHAT YOU ARE TO TEACH. 


Scholars may ane but Teachers must; A Boston 
ee Knowin out the Lesson, Without Know- 
ing the Lesson; A Yorkshire Method; What you must 


be sure of. 
SECTION III. 
YOU MUST KNOW HOW YOU ARE TO TEACH. 


a How is Essential to Well-doing; A Doctor 
th all Kinds of Knowledge but oo The Need ofa 
Vem tnie; ; Choosing your own Meth 


Knowledge ; 
scription. P 





Chapter 3. Its Elements. 


SECTION I. 
HAVING THE ee THOSE YOU WOULD 


No Teaching without Attention; What Attention is; 
Attention on the Play-ground; Attention in the 


= ; Attention C4 the Sunday-school ; Attention at 
ly Prayers; The Necessity of Holding Attention 
aS aa al as Getting it. 


SECTION II. 
MAKING CLEAR THAT WHICH YOU TEACH. 

Making Truth Clear is More than Declaring Truth; 
Intermediate Agencies in the Transfer of Ideas; 

Words Less Expressive than Visible Objects; Ls 
have not Always the Same Meaning; Speaking in 
Unknown Tongues; Children’s Impressions = 
Unfamiliar Words; Cultivating Stupidity; Gett 
the Return Message. 


SECTION III. 
SECURING fOUR SCHOLARS’ CO-WORK. 


Need of the Scholar's ne ; The Learner must Give, 
to Keep; Telling, a part of ry The Difference 
D 


between Teaching and Preachi fluence and In- 
greeiee Clea a Mind, "Eee Furnishing it; 

‘eaching not the ‘Teacher's only Work; Philosophy 
a the Teaching-process, 





Chapter 4. Its Methods. 
METHODS: IN PREPARATION. 


SECTION I. 
HOW TO STUDY Whee FOR THEIR 


Difficulty of showing how to Know Human Nature 
The Science and the Art of Teaching; Color-blind 
F Ne pa Old Sermons for New Hearers; Aptness to 

The Child and the Chinaman; Knowing a 
Golld' bChevascer, eG tee Know- 
ing his Attainments; How Compass all this, 


SECTION II. 


HOW TO STUDY A LESSON FOR ITS TEACHING. 


What Solomon and Paul would Need; What Study- 
ing a Lesson Means; Having a Plan of Study; Old- 
Time Plans and Later Ones; The Order of True Study; : 
= SaaS Too Much; Testing One’s Prepara- 


SECTION III. 


HOW TO PLAN FOR A LESSON’S TEACHING. 


Necessity of a Teaching Plan; Tantalusand his Suc- 
cessors ; Bugbear Methods of Teaching Being Scien- 
tific without Knowing it; Various re from one 
Cr cues Ananias and Sapphira; Be — 
Middle, and an Ending; Keeping within’ o; One 
Teacher’s Way of Doing. 


METHODS: IN PRACTICE. 


SECTION I. 
HOW TO GET AND HOLD YOUR SCHOLARS’ 
ATTENTION. 


The Teacher ao for his Scholar’s Dewy 
Forcing Another’s Inclinations; The a and the 
Ton 3 Lessons from the Pulpit; 
Blackboard, Seen and Uuseen ; 

Utilized ; Holding as Well as Getti % 


SECTION II. 
HOW TO MAKE CLEAR THAT WHICH YOU WOULD 
TEACH, 


in Right; The 
heep-shearing 


The Main Point Now; Startingat the Bottom; Work- 
ing Patiently ; Using Illustrations; A Pattern Exam- 
ple; Avoiding Sthe Hel Language; Miracles Simpler 
than Parables; The Help of the Scholar’s Eye. 


SECTION III. 
HOW TO aon YOUR SCHOLARS’ CO-WORK IN 
LESSON-TEACHING. 
Finding the Schotar’s Level ; Knowing Too Much to 
Teach; i — Children at Ease; Giving Them Some- 


thi ~ 4. aaman and Gehazi; Modes of Ques- 
tion ng; Gali’s System ; Fitch’s Mistake; How Not to 


Do It; Scholars’ Questions; Class Slates; Inter-work- 
ing Plan. 
METHODS: IN REVIEW. 
SECTION I. 


TESTING THE SCHOLAR’S KNOWLEDGE. 
Examinations Needful in all Schools; A New Appli- 
cation of Pharaoh's Dream a of Frequent 
Testings; EAeh and Ahab; One Scholar's Progress; 


Methods of Test Questioning; Father Paxson’s 
Free Getting hat You Want; The Test in 
esting. 


SECTION II. 
FASTENING THE TRUTH TAUGHT. 
Over and Over ean Lesson from the Jesuits; 
How Much Review is in Order; Our Liability to 
Forget; The Method ° Jesus; Paul's Method; Repeti- 


tion as a Pulpit Power; Repetition in Literature; 
Class Methods of Repetition. 


SECTION III. 


NEW-VIEWING THE WHOLE. 


A Tareqiele Work in Reviewing; How a Child 
arns to Read; Gain of a Perspective; Three Lessons 
SGucnepais The Thirteenth New Lesson; Specimen 
New-Views. 





Part I.—THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER'S OTHER WORK THAN TEACHING. 


THE SHAPING 


SECTION I. 
HAVING AND USING INFLUENCE. 


The Meaning of “ Influence ; " From the Heavens; 
Voluntary au eo cA Right Purpose; Uncle 
John Vassar; Remembered Teacher; Specimen 


i Thomas Arnold’s Power; The 
Power of Character; The Church Window; The . 4 
earnation; Unconscious Tuition; Losing an Ideal; 
Teacher's Responsibility; Now, and By and By. 


SECTION II. 


LOVING, AND WINNING LOVE. 


What Love is; No Power Like Love; Love in a 
Garret; Eve Man Has a Heart; Love as a Duty; 
Instances of Love; All Can Love; Christ's Image 
Reproduced in Leve, 


SECTION III. 


MANAGING SCHOLARS WHILE PRESENT. 


Practical Details to be Considered; What Maneging 
Means; Gain of a Great Need; A Troublesome Cl 238; 
A -Teacher’s Sufficiency; Testin ng the Teacher; A 
ation Needful; At the ee Home; A 


Word in the Far; Specimen acters asa 
Teacher's Helpers; A What You 
Want; A Slow Work; The Bronze Fi 5 





OF SCHOLARS. 


SECTION IV. 
REACHING SCHOLARS WHEN ABSENT. 
Danger of Losing the Absent; Causes of Absence; 
Gain of Work for the Absent; The Apostle John and 
the Robber; Calling Back the Truant; Writing Let- 
ters to the Absent; Gain through Letter-Writing. 


SECTION V. 
HELPING SCHOLARS TO CHRISTIAN DECISION. 


The End and Aim of Sunday-school Work; Con- 
founding Conversion with Regeneration; Ur ing the 
Wrong Child: Mistaking the Spiritual State of Others; 
Seeking to Learn aScholar’s Needs; Helping a Scholar 
to the Right Stand. 


SECTION VI. 
COUNSELING AND AIDING AT ALL TIMES. 


General Duties of a Teacher; The Sunday-school in 
the Plan of God; The Famil 0 
Pulpit; Advantages of the Sc. 100l over Fam and 
Pulpit; The Clergyman —— es wy Be olars 
in Secular Concerns; Hel into t 
Duties Never Conflict; Gui —4 a Scholar’s Readin 
Caring for Christian Scholars; A Lesso 
Looms; The Final Judgment. 





TEACHING AND TEACHERS will be mailed, postpaid, to any address, upon receipt 


of its price, $1.50. Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Phila. 


the School, ane the | 


e Ministry; | 


n from the 


A NEW BOOK FOR 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


AND 


TEACHERS 
OF INFANT AND PRIMARY CLASSES. 


coOoD WORDS, 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS AND HYMNS. 


Compiled by a teacher, with an Introduction by the 
Rev. Edwin W. Rice, D.D. 18mo, cloth. Illustrated. 
87 pages. Price, per mail, 35 cents. In paper covers, 
price, per mail, ! cents. 


FIRST LESSONS FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. 


ARRANGED IN PERIODS, WITH SIMPLE 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
18mo. Paper, 3 cents; 100 copies, $2.50. 
This little book contains questions as tothe most im- 


portant yor h mentioned in the Bible, and the chief 
events in their lives. 








REVISED EDITION. 
TH 


E 
CHILD’S SCRIPTURE QUESTION-BOOK. 


EMBELLISHED WITH a ENTY-ONE 
ENGRAVINGS. 
18mo. 14 pages. 16 cents. 

This books is designed especially, but not exclu- 
sively, for the younger classes of Sabbath-schools. It 
embraces a general and connected account of the chief 
events recorded in the Scriptures. The answers are 
short and simple, and, as far as practicable, in Bible 
language. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


ismo. 198 pages. 25 cents. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 


“In easy Scripture lessons for young children, with 
questions and practical instruction for each lesson. 


The American 


Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila., or 
10 Bible House, New York. 


EXCELLENT 


NEW BOOKS. 


SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. 


By 8. E, HerRIckK, D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


ConTENTS: Tauler and the Mystics; Wicklif; John 
Hus; Savonarola; Latimer; Cranmer; Melancthon; 
Knox; Calvin; Coligny; William Brewster; John 
Wesley. 

A scholarly, yet popular book on the great religious 
— from the fourteenth century to the nine- 
teenth. 


THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


Mythsand Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy, 
and Penobscot Tribes. By CHARLES G. LELAND 
author of “The Gypsies,” etc. With illustrations 
from designs scraped upon birch-bark by an 
Indian. 12m0o, $2.00. 


Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor. 


By MARIE HANSEN-TAYLOR and HORACE E. Scup- 
DER. With three portraits of Mr. Taylor, and other 
illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00; half calf, $8.00. 
The career of Bayard Taylor is one of the most re- 

markable in American history. A famous traveller 

and writer of books of travel, a successful novelist, a 

critic of unusual ability and discrimination, a ret 

whose great and varied achievements the world a Aoes 
not even yet justly appreciate, and a diplomatist,—the 
story of his life as told in these volumes is of singular 
interest. 


THE VIKING BODLEYS. 


ay Horace E. ScuppeEr, author of the previous Bod- 
ey Books. Fully illustrated, with an ornamental 
cover. $1.50. 

This charming new Bodley book describes the trav- 
els of the Bodley family in Norway. Thence they go 
Devmark and visit the haunts ot Hans Christian An- 
dersen, and then return to America, The delightful 
story is illustrated by many pictures. and is one of the 
freshest and most interesting of all the fascinating 

ley Books. 




















*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. 


Avoid loss of books and save time and labor by usin: 
Ray’s Check System Librar Register. Sen 
for circular, GARRIGU ES BrRos,, 608 Arch St., Phila.,Pa, 





ishers of § ‘ 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., caer TWA RY 
and QUESTION BOOKS, THEOLOGICAL 


and DEVOTIONAL BOOKS, 39 West 23d 
Street, New York. 


BEST BOOK nem popular. Send 


for circular. FUNK WAGNALLS, Standard 
Library, 10 and 12 Dey Sass New York. 





for 15-25 cents. All 


era isp Book FOR SUNDAY § SCHOOLS, 
maile 3 
B To ALFRED L, stw iL, Culcaco, ‘l 
ET “Geikie’s Hours with the Bibie.” Vol. UL 
~~ _covers International Lessons for this quarter. 


H®"8E A. SUMNER AND COMPANY 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. Send for Catalogue. 





ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little 
Folks’ | Quarterly | ot How ard Gannett & Co,” 

our Sunday-schooi Supplies, and save money. 

Order <? ARD & DRUMMOND, 116 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA. 
_ TION, 1334— ‘BOOK S—Chestnut Street, 


Gun day-school Library Books. Send to D. R 
IVER, ER, Albany, N. Y., for catalogue, 


|. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Zunushers, 3 Aster 
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CHRISTMAS IS COMING! 
BE IN TIME! 


Our Christmas Music 


For this year is ready. 


A beautiful responsive service, 
Star of Hope 1-2 neisting ofseven choice, original 
songs, with selections of Sorters for alternate read- 
ings, address, etc., easy and effective; unquestionably 
the best thing of its kind extant. Price, $4.00 per 
hundred. By mail, postpaid, & cents each, or 60 cents 
per dozen. 


Hull’s Christmas Annual for 1884. 


Six choice new Songs! Never better than this year. 
Price, 22.00 per hundred. By mail, postpaid, & 
cents each ; #6 cents per dozen; $2.20 per hundred. 
for 1881, 1882, and 1883, will be kept 
Back Numbers jn' stock ana cash orders filled at 
sight. Prices same as above. 
ONE EACH of the four numbers mailed on re 
ceipt of 10 cts. ; with Star of Hope included, £6 cts. 


Sunday-school Music Books! 
Jewels of Praise.— Our latest, has a fine selec- 


‘tion of Christmas Music. 
Price, 830 per hundred. 


Gem of Gems also has a large amount of Christ- 


# mas Music of the highest order, 
which is still fresh and sparkling. 
Price, 830 per hundred, 
Specimen copy of either book, 25 cents In paper; 
35 cents in boards. Address, 


ASA HULL, 


240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work. 
EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London. 


There are three books which ought be found in every 
household—the Bible, an E nelish Dictionary, and 
a BLBLE Dit ‘TIONARY. The necessity of the 
first two is universally admitted; and a moment’s con- 
sideration will show the almost rv importance of 
the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade of 
excellence have not been tects oy emp = to the Bible 
readers of our country, though by no means so widel 
circulated as desirable ; but it is also true that all suc 
books pre eres rey iously to the recent very great 
advances cal Science and research are, and 
must be, AE... ly incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, embodying the results of the most recent research 
and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been 
deeply felt, and frec ogeeeney expressed, by the intelli- 
gent Bible readers of our country, and especially have 
many Pastors and Sunday-school ‘teachers urged upon 
publishers the need of such awork. Such, most em- 
phatically, both in compass and merit, is the work 
which the publishers now offer to the American public 
in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


Dr. William Smith's Dictionary 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natura! History of the Bible. 


A book universally acmutted, by those most TN rE 
to jee e, to be THE BEST of its kind IN 

ISH LANGUAGE. FE need La, 
sceustbenes (thirty-five in number) are well known 
asamong the most eminent Bibiical scholars of our 
time, in both Kurope and America, and they have per- 
formed their work witha thoroughness which leaves 
little room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and 
superintendence of bite SMITH himself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and accurate sxecount 
ofevery place and name mentioned in the Bible 
which can possible need explanation, of every anie 
mal, plant. or mineral alluded to by the Sacred 
Writers, and of every custom and article of use 
among Jewish and ¢ qutqennersr y wpations, to 








which reference is made in the Bible or Apocrypha, 
“he most regent researches of Robinson, Layard, 
Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 


here render their aid in determining questions hitherto 
unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of previous 
inv estigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, 
every article being entirely reliable,and many of them 
the results of the ripest and rare st scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their 
respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
per gin unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit 

no denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of belief. 

The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography of 
the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It 
contains over 1,000 pages and 150 Erections, 
all substantially bound in — cloth. Te OF 
this a popular tha e he price 
has been reduced from $3, and is 
now sent, postpaid, to any part 
ofthe United States or Canada for 


&—- Agents should write for special 2.21 


THE PENN PUBLISHING C0, 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lerd’s Dealings 
with George Muller, written by himself With an 





introduction by Dr. Francis Waylaud. A new 
edition, including his visit to America. Price, 
cloth binding, reduced from §2.00 to 60 cents, 
Postage 10c. extra. 
George Muller is one of the most remarkable men 
ofthe century. ‘lhe work which he has accom plished 
is without its parallel in all past history—it certainly 


is worth the study of all who aspire to a knowledge of 
the world’s forces, and the progress of mankind. 
Galileo discovered that “ the world moves,” and Newe 
ton the force that moves the world,—Muller has in 
some sense found anew the very source of that which 
Newton discovered and whose working Galileo saw. 
His life and work are wonderful pviloness of the 
truths that moral force is, after all, the greatest, as 
well asthe most my sterious in the universe, and that 
the power of faith is as real, while more tent, than 
any other in God’s creation. This“ Life of Trust” has 
thrilled, inspired, and moulded the lives of tens of 
thousands, and long will continue so to do, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Glanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 13. 

Important news about 
black velvets—Importance 
in black velvets centers 
around these two points: 
first, the fabric; second, the 
black. 

There are a great many 
makers. Those who make 
all-silk are in Lyons, France; 
and those who make cotton- 
back are in Krefeld and Eber- 
feld, Germany. All-silk are 
therefore commonly spoken 
of as Lyons velvets, and cot- 
ton-back as German. 

We have seen about all, 
possibly all the makes of both 
in the wholesale market. We 
do not buy abroad. We'd 
rather let somebody else have 
the job of getting them 
through the Custom House. 
We look them all over, and 
buy what we consider the 
best of the several grades, 


This results in our having 
these: 





German, 16-inch, and $1.10, 
German, 19-inch. 1.25 to $4.50: 
German, 27-inch, to #4. 
Lyons. 24-inch. \ 

Lyons, 25-inch, to #7 
Lyons, 27- inch, 50 to $10. 


and we'll get finer, if anybody 
wants it. 

Now in these few figures 
we state almost the whole of 
what we presume is the most 
carefully chosen and compre- 
hensive stock in any one store 
in the country. (So broad a 
statement as that calls for 
your remembering that we 
need justthat. We have the 
largest trade in the country 
and the most varied. What 
should we do with a surpas- 
sable stock?) 

We have no objection to 
telling how we choose, what 
we look for, what we require. 
German velvets from §1 to 
the best that is made, and 
Lyons from f5 to the best 
that is wanted. But wherein 
does quality reside? 

Quality of silk, closeness 
of pile, back to hold it, black. 

The best of silk is not to 
be expected in German vel- 
vets. They are made of 
duller silks and worked-over 
silk-wastes; as many sorts 
and mixtures as makers; 
more. Lyons is famous for 
quality of silk. 

Closeness of pile means 
quantity of silk, yielding 
solidity, soft resistance to 
touch; what you expect of 
velvet. The back is too 
plain to more than speak of. 
Black! There’s where nine 
out of ten are astray. 

The black that is wanted 
varies a little around the 
happy medium; neither blue 
nor jet; between. Not a! 
alike, but as near as we can 
Mere color is more tha: 





quality, quantity, purity oi 
silk, more than all else, 
Color first; then quality ; 
then how will it wear? Or, 
to put it another way, how 
looks it for color? for gener- 
ous fullness? only then how 
long will it hang together? 

And this leads to a nice 
detail of coior. We have 
German velvets of a rusty 
black to match old stuffs a 
little faded. 20 inch; $1.50 
to $2.00. 

Having guarded all these 
points of color, quality, quan- 
tity and putting together, we 
hav’n’t the least hesitation in 
believing that we have about 
as thoroughly mastered the 
black velvets that have come 
into the country as we hope 
to next year; and that is 
saying a great deal. 





If we should say table-linen 
for 50 cents a yard, they who 
don’t know our practice of 
selling nothing but linen for 
linen would think we had cot- 
ton-and-linen ; everybody else 
would think we had slazy lin- 
en. 

For seven years now we 
have kept a certain German 
table-linen, that comes soft 
and limp, without dressing of 
any sort. It looks in the ag 
exactly as it'll look when i 
comes from the wash. We 
have sold tons and tons and 
tons of it; and have yet to 
hear a single complaint about 
it. At first we sold it for 75 
cents; then 65; now 50; and 
itis just the same as when it 
began to come seven-and-a- 
half years ago. We have be- 
tween eightand nine thousand 
yards of it; and napkins to 
sciaah, 18 and 24-inch, $1.10 
and $1.85 per dozen. The 
price will have to go up again 
after a little. 

The patterns this fall are as 
good as ever. 


JoHN WANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market streets 
City-hall square. 





The 1 best One Dollar Package of Silk 
Silk Pieces Pieces Lng Patchwork put ya, wlth 
kinds, some worth ; makes one full Dn with 
? ram of squares pmo stitches. $1.00, 
. PATT , 38 West 14th Street, New Nore 








EDUCATIONAL. 


BURR is ick TE 


1LASSICAL INSTI 
247 Sou en Mabreeenth 
Re-opened | Sept. ith. 








<8 
ES, D.D., Prinet netpal. 
Brees ONE STUDYING MUSIC whe GET 
valuable information free in the + lll llustrated 
Calendar. Address E. ToureEre, 
P HONOG RAPH ¥Y, OR PHONETIC meee 
Catalogue of works, by Benn Pitman, w' 4 
bet and illustrations, for nners, sent on applicati 
Address PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 2, Hee 
Fou Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year =~ 
Sept. 17, at 4035 Chestnut St,, West Philadelphia. 
circulars address the Prin., Mra. J. A 








A Boarding aren Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
le ey Vassar, and Smith colleges. Stndents received at 


ellesiey on our certificate. nor ~ bi t.17. For 
palm yA please apply to Miss F. H, Prin. 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 
1415 Locust St., Philadelphia. Students pre 
pared for business or for high s' ding in ¢ College. 


PHILA DELPHIA SEMINARY. Boardi ng and 
Day School for young ladies and little girls, No 1335 
North Broad Street, ggg -* on i begin ite 


l4th year September 10th lars and 
REBECCA a Coa Er SUDRTRR 





information address R 
_At home Mondays. 


~ HOLLIDAYSBURG (Pa.) SEMINARY. 


A Home Schoo! for Young Ladies. or ee 
ated In the heart of the Alleghanies. Pure air and 
water. Specia) attention given tothe ss manners 
and morals of the pss For particu apply tothe 

or, 4 


Rev. D. W. Poo . Philadelphia, 
\ D Rev Rt. 8. HITCHOOOK, D.D., 


PRINCIPAL. _ 


Wiz: JERSEY ACADEMY, Rrife*sss: 
Pvarithmmette, 





ness and English Departments. th 
aration for college. Commercial ari 
calculation and business correspondence a 

nt Candidates for the Christian ministry _ 
to correspond. Academy entirely renovated. 
lent board. Single beds. Good boating and beatiful 
grounds; 16 acres. —— terms n to clergymen. 
circulars and terms ress Caleb Alle A. Cine. 


National School of Elocntion and Oratory 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelph 
Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Prealdean 
Class ond private instruction. Morning, afternoon, 
evening, Saturday classes. 
Classes for gentlemen, ladies, youth, and children. 
Classes for clergymen, lawyers, public speakers, 
and public readers. 
Courses in Elocution, Grates. ane | aneryrent - 


Regular and special courses. e containing 
full information sent free upon appli 


CHAMPION Y CITY Y COLLEGES 
Sco 


NSOLIDATEDS< 
Row’s Actual Business College, 
H. M. ROW, Principal. 
Williss College of Short-Hand, 
F. W. WILLISS, Principal. 


** Students Paradise.’’ Conducted by Business Men 
** Graduates are experts.’’? Both sexes. No Vacation. 
Send stamp for circulars. Springfield, oO. 


“STAMMERINC” 


And the tongue of the stammerers shall be ready to 
spenk sina ts Ts, 32: 4 
STAM™M MERING | AND ALL NERVOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS OF SPEECH THOROUGHLY AND PER- 
MANENTLY CURED. (The highest testimonials.) 
NSTITUTE, wee gg Street, Philadelphia. 
JOHNSTON, 


SCHOOL AGENCY (lest, and, beat 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East 14th St., N.Y, 


A BOOM iN CA NVASNING. TERMS 

FREE, James H, Earve,Boston, 

Salesynen wanted to handle best Washer & ies: 
Not for sale in stores. The F. F. Adams Co., Eri 


en & nd V vomen i. J EK 
WANTED Witewny, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y 


























WANTED. .—8 or 10 successful Book Agents to 0; 
rate as General Agents and train others. §1, 
$2,500a year. HUBBARD BRos., Publishers, Philad’a, 


WANTED AGENTS TO SOLICIT FOR ACCI- 
dent insurance in the United States 
Mutual Accident Association, Broadway, New 
York, which insures at half the rates of stock com- 
panies. Write for terms to agents. 


BL AINE * AND <p LOGAN: The Life and Ser- 
vices of Each. By Rev. J. Sander- 
son, D.D., in Revised Edition of American Progress. 
A standard work. Illustrated. 550 p., $2.00. Also, 
The Life and Times of (OR) neers and Hendricks. 
By T. E. Willson, Editorial Staff World. 548 PR. 


Ilust’d, $2. Rac outfit 50c. To. ag ‘ents only beck 
got outat pe ADnly at once. CLEVELAND 
E. B. Treat, Pub., New York. 





THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with specia] reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, etc. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75to50 cents. Postage l0c. extra. 


“We remember the intense interest with which we 
read these lectures at the beginning e our ministerial 
course. The historical principles which Rawlinson 
lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine Word 
against current assailants. e are, therefore, giad to 
see this new edition of the lectures.’ '— Presbyterian 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

**A book of great value, and especially adapted to 
meet the objections of skeptics at the present day. 
Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowledge of the 
literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the re- 
markable discoveries which have recently been made 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, was 
peers qualified for his work, and he has brought 
nis vast stores of knowl e to confirm the historical 
accuracy of the Scriptures in a most convincing man- 
ner.” — Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 





STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES. { dust 


BLAINE and LOGAN, 
712 Royal octavo pages; 67 full-page Illustrations, 


TILDEN, CLEVELAND and HENDRICKS. 
774 Royal octavo pages; 35 full-page Llustrations. 








Best Terms ever offered to Agents. 
OUTFIT FREE, and ALL FREIGHT PAIL. Address 
H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., 
NEW YORK, | or CHICAGO. 


CHRISTIAN Jorhagtsnou moe: 


J..F.&B. COMMENTARY 


commended by Dre, MceCosh, Schaf’. Porter, PEs 
Vincent, Trumbull, and a host of ot er eminent Bible 
scholars shers and families want it, No other 
book supplies the name It isa marvel of c 
Measures 354 x84 x11 tochen. 200 maps and illus. 
eee SE Agents are meeting with wonderfal 
suce Targoot comm commissions and aia. 
Saacees i ddress 8. 8. SCRANTON &CO., “Hartt on. 


The e Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


“My Wife’s Fool 


OF A HUSBAND.” By August Berheteg. & 
y is 








pone book. An immense hit. Ever 

it. A laugh in every page, and shader alla 
par ieki lesson for every home. 175 characteristic 
illustrations. It is going like ware. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. v. | a. Cincinnati, or Boston. Mention 


‘or circulars and ms, address 
Agents Wanted \SicnicaN PUBLISHING CO. 
ion this paper. 
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’ , 
PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 

at the following rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4 copies, One Yea, .....06..060:csereenef2.00 each, 

“ 5 to 9 copies......... es 1.60 * 

* 10 to 19 copies... pen 1B 

Te SP OOUED CE OVO 65055000 000. +000100 cbsesesperetoivenes 10 “* 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate, 
To the person forming a ciub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The payers for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a achool get their mail matter from one 
peeomen, and others in the same school get theirs 

om another, the papers will be sent govoranay. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he Is to receive the 
paper. 







The papers for a club, whether going ina “ey to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paidfor. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the po be discon 
tinued, he will continue to send it. : paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, Uf the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt. The papers for aclub wit 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ts received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other _ 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the a by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last Fear DY ..........cccccccceeseeesesecerceeneres 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smalier schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied bya statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers to the same 
may be counted as ONE in ing “> .° same & 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the r, to enable 
all theteachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon appl ication. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one ad ) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Xesars. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E. C., will send The American anne | School 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 











tte ONLY ——, Tg os can me spearned b: 
purchaser after three weeks wear, if no 
in every respect, um its price refunded fy seller. 


Made in a variety of styles and prices. Sold by first- 
class dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imi- 
tations. None genuine unless it has Ball’s name on 


“GHIGACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 


FERRIS.-.... 


u CORSET WAISTS 


ARE THE 


} BEST MATERIAL x 
~~ BEST SHA 

BEST FINISH, 
PERFECT IN FIT, 


FOR ALL AGEs. 
INFANTS TO ADULTS. 

























FALL-:4 


ON-107-N=17-" 





For the pro- 
tection of 
the consum- 


er we stamp 


LADIES 


STYLISH AND 


VELVETEEN 
ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN 





| When purchasing, you will 
§ consult your own interest by 
buying the ARCADIA, which is warrant- 
ed, and which has the endorsements of all 
the leading Fashion Journals in the U, §8., 
as the BEST VELVETEEN MANUFAC. 


SOLD sy STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


| WINTER 












Be sure and 
look on the 
back of 
goods, and 
see you find 
this stamp. 













saving in price. 


at far below real value. 


IMMENSE STOCK 


OF ALL CRADES OF 


CARPETING 


We are now making our Semi-annual offering of 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Our YVELVETS wear next best to Wiltons. 
the variety of patterns giving MOQUETTE effects at a large 


Best BODY BRUSSELS below market prices. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 2¢ all prices, many patterns offering 


WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION 


with confidence, being certain of giving entire satisfaction. 


J.&J.DOBSON y Manufacturers, 


809 and 8ii CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Call and see 





ROCKFORD 


are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of 
the U. S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Commanding in the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cal work; and by Locomotive Engi- § 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 








WATCHES 


They are recognized as TH 
B ST for all uses in a3 
close time and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in principal cities 
and towns by the fOM ANY’S 
Exclusive Agents (leading jewel- 
ers), who give a FULL warrantv. 





H NEW BOOK. Contains illus. 
Kensington trations and plain instructions for all 
the stitches. Describes 70 FLOWERS; 

® tells how each is worked; what material 
Embroide and stitches to use; GIVES THE PROPER 
coors for the petals, stamens, leaves, 
AND stems, &c. of each flower; tells ow 

ITO TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, press 

The Colors and wash Fancy Work; what colors 
look best together, &c.; FINELY ILLUS- 

TRateD. Price by mail, 35c. Agents 


of Flowers. van'2s NEW STITCHES 


for Crazy Patchwork. New Book. Givesfull 
Heong spewed fee sized squares. Ten pages of 
stitches. ss 
NEW SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS. Shows over 1300 designs jor 
every branch of embroidery. Shows each dest 
caaiee and gives instruction for stamping that will 
not rub. Price, 25e. 4 
ew Stamping Outfit, Contains full instructions 
for stamping on Plush, Velvet, &c. work ae 
terns. Flowers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Owls, Roses, Daisies, 
to Kensington, Outline, Ribbon. Arrasene and other 


embroidery, and for Kensineton anv Lustro Pa.ntine. 





Powder, Pad and Sample Book described above, all for 
21.00 . All three Books and Outfit for $1.50, 
“an 


ing Patterns at wholesale. 
iti TT. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


get Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends called 
* Waste’’ Embroidery—sold at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one to three yards long. Send 4 cents in 
stamps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Iso, 469 BRoaDWAY, NEW YORK. 


Briggs’ Transfer Papers. _ 


A warm fron transfers these designs tu any Fabric. 








Every PHYsIcrIAN will recommend them. 
Ask your merchant for them. 
Take none other. Send for Circular. 

SOLD BY THE LEADING RETAILERS, 


FERRIS BROS., MFRS., SI WHITE ST.,NEW YORK. 





| W.H. QUINBY, 11 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


New [llustrated Catalogue showing nine styles 


| Of Initials and five hundred designs for Embroidery and 


,, 


Art Needlework sent post-paid on receipt of 25 cents. 


A= for Burt’s Shees. They fit pettectty. Manu 
factured by Edwin C, Burt & Co,, New York. 
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T.B.Hagstoz & Co, 


[Successors to Mornean & Heapty.} 
IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY and WATCHES, 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


Tuomas B, Haestoz, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JAMES BURDICK. 
S COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


For Business, Exercise and Pleasure 
New Illustrated (36 page) Cata- 
logue sent for stamp. 
THE POPE M’P’G CoO., 
588 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 









NW 


Fis 


TTIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES are the easiest 
riding and best made. See Card in next issue. 











GOLAR TIP SHOE. Get boy eer for your boys | 
with trade-mark and John Mundell & Co, on sole, | 





| at his pleasure. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THOU ART THE TRUTH. 
(By Hugh Arthur Clough. ] 


It fortffies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth is so, 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 


I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 


HEIDELBERG AND ITS 
STUDENTS. 
[M. 0. W. Oliphant in The English Illustrated 
Magazine.) 

The buildings of the university, which 
ought to be one of the important features 
in the town, are in reality of no interest 
or note, though morally they count for 
much. A few of the professors are of 
world-wide fame, and there are many men 
of distinction connected with the univer- 
sity. What a stranger most readily per- 
ceives, however, is not the learning or 
the studious character of the German 
youth who cultivates letters and the 
humanities here. The lighter element 
in Heidelberg, as elsewhere, comes to 
the top, though it is somewhat out of 
the question to characterize as light the 
stalwart young men, most of them suggest- 
ing heavy cavalry, tall, broad-chested, 
well-developed men of much more solid 
aspect than the slim youths one meets 
about the streets in Oxford, who exhibit 
their colored caps and scarfs everywhere, 
and represent the university to strangers. 
In reality they are but a very small por- 
tion of the university, and do not pretend 
to take it seriously at all. They are the 
golden youth of Germany—Teutonic rivals 
of the noble undergraduates of Christ- 
church, the heroes of the Bullingdon Club, 
But whereas in England we are fond of 
imagining that idleness and genius may 
pick up an occasional first-class, and that 
all is not said when it is said of a young 
man that he never works, in Germany 
there is more sincerity, and it is well 
understood that our stalwart friends in 
the white, red, green, and yellow caps, 
come gallantly to these haunts of learning 
to distinguish themselves—and is it not 
true? but not in the paths of letters. 

Though they seem to pervade the place, 
there are only seventy of them, divided 


into different corps according to their 


respective birthplaces. The white caps 
are the Saxbourmains,—the ,crack corps, 
the Bullingdon men of Heidelberg,—the 
yellow, Swabians. Their mission in the 
world seems to be to stroll about the 
streets, show themselves in all public 
places, to drive out to neighboring towns 
and taverns in cabs and sledges, but above 
all to fight duels for the honor of the 
university—and society. They live to 
fight—not from hostility or ill-nature or 
any of the commonplace inducements, 
but for love, as they fought knights in the 
tournaments in the age of chivalry— 
for glory and the happiness of proving 
themselves the better men. Their class- 
rooms, their lectures, their curriculum of 
study, are all concentrated in the large 
room at the foot of the Philosopher’s 
Walk on the other side of the river, where 
periodically the corps assemble, some to 
fight and some to look on, amid a lively 
commotion of knives and forks, and much 
consumption of beer. Thedignities which 
are conferred in this academic pursuit are 
chiefly represented by a many-colored 
ribbon worn across the breast, which sig- 
nifies that the hero who wears it has fought 
through his terms, and henceforth has no 
need to fight save for glory. 

When we speak of German students, it 
is of the jovial souls we think, and not of 
the hard-working, much-thinking worms 
who go about with their books, entirely 
undistinguished, without even a scrap of 
a gown, which the Oxford undergraduate 
is so reluctant to have anything to do 
with. The real student has no distinctive 
dress; he has not even, unless he likes, 
any prescribed course of reading to pur- 
sue. He is not directed what lectures to 
attend, nor is there any superintendent 
of his studies who will take the matter to 
heart if he does not mind his book. He 
lives where he likes, retires to bed at ten 
o’clock, or trolls forth rollicking choruses 
about the streets in the small hours 
No anxious tutor gives 
him a thought, no solemn dons hold coun- 
cil over his peccadilloes, no terrible pro- 
vost, warden, or master overawes his soul. 
For him discipline has no existence, 
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s.S. 
SUPTS. 


ENDORSED BY 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


Rev. D. H. McVicar 


Rev. W. Randolph, 


FREE SAMPLE 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J.A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher, 


Rev. B. M. Paimer Rev. dohn Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson illustra- 


tions Published. 


| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 











PAINE’S, BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for Price and New Photographs. 





BAXTER.C.SWAN 


244$0.2"¢ aSr. 
PHILA. Fl 


and STEREOP oO all prices. Views illustrating 
every subject 2! BUFSNE: EXHIBITIONS, ete. 
A PROFITABLE — FOR A MAN WITH SMALL CaPiTaL.’ Also, 
Lanterns for ome Amusement. 136-page Catalogue Free. 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., | New York. 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grade of Church Bells. 
= Experience. oe — 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed 
CLINTON H. Miirey EEL a ‘COMPANY, 


‘Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


BeteatyereO ppnsreng Sen Ste Chepeien, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FuLLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, WN. Y., BELLS 


For Churches. Schools etc. ; also Chimes 


CHURCHEPARLOR 
URNITURE 
MF'D BY 



















_hoted for superiority over all others. 


* McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated_Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &e.. &c. ces and cata- 
logues sent free. Address 

H. MCSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


[PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS ‘o:,A™azeurs. 


favenbean Telese: ae! ae Spectacles, Barometers, Ther- 
mometers. H.V imsle & Co., successors to 
R. & J. Beck, aA, lus. price list free toany address. 


MAGIC: ANT 1 pes for ogue FREE 


GAN. AN, ‘Phiia.,Pa- 


STAINED Gl GLASS SUBSTITUTE ccmpic 


G. 731 Arch St., Philada. 
CHURCH AND LODGE FURNITURE, 
Send for Catak rm s. C. Small 
& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portlanc , Boston, Mass. 
PULPIT SUITS Manufactured by Shaw, 
Applin & Co., 27 Sud- 


bury Street, Boston. . Send for Catalogue. 

















fst Send for Catalogue. A. J. Weide 
Church Lamps. ner, 36 South Second St., Phila. 


PTICAL & MUSICAL WONDERS.EREE 
Particulars. Harbach Organ Co, Phila.* "=" 


KNABE PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmansh ip, and Dura- 
bility. WILLIAM KN ABE & CO., 204 and 206 West 
Baltimore St. 112 “ritth Avenue, N. _ Y. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Tem 
Boston; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music } ATK 
Cc incinnati ; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila: 
delphia ; and of over 1,200 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 
$1,000, and upwards. 

MUSIC COMMITTE ES, ORGANITSTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all ‘information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 














Baltimore. 


LARS and specifications furnished on application. 
Second- hand Organs for sale at low prices. 
Stes ORGANS "fa 
STYLES $900 


Highest honors at all great Wgrld’s Exhibitions for 
seventeen years. Only Amerf®&in Organs awarded 
such atany. For cash, easy payments, or rented. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


presenting very highest excellence yet attained 


in such instruments; adding to all previous improve- 
ments one of greater vé alue than any; securing most 
pure, refined, musical tqnes and increased durability; 
especially avoiding liability to get out of tune. Ilus- 


trated catalogue free. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 
Boston, 14 Tremont St.; New York, 46 E, 14th St; 
Chicago, 149 Wabash Ave, 


and Peals. For more than half acentury | 


Wills kept in vaults without charge. 
guarantee, at moderate charges. 
Money received on deposit at interest. 


JAMES LONG, President. 


DIRECTORS: James Lon 
John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, 


Riddie, Glen Riddle, 
Eckert, Reading ; 


West Chester; _ Chas. W. Cooper, Allentown. 





the most nutritious and finest flavored. 


valuable. 


MAHLON 8, STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. 


x, Alfred S. Gillett, Hon. 
hos. R. Patton, John G. 
H. Houston, Joseph I. Keete, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. 


Pa., Dr. George W. Reily, Harrisburg; Hon. J. Simpson Africa, Huntingdon; ist 
Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown; Gen. W. W. H. 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt | 
For the sick and well alike, it is the best | 


THE UNION TRUST CO., Gil AND G13 CHESTNUT ST. | 





Authorized Capital..................c..0c00- $1,000,000. | Paid Up Capital $500,000. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 
mittee, alone or in connection with an individual appointee. 

Takes charge of the property of absentees and non-residents, collects and remits income promptly, and 
discharges faithfully the duties of every trust and agenc y known to the law. 

Burglar-proof Safes and Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at $5 to $60 per annum, in their new and 
elegant chrome steel. 


Fire and Burglar-proof Vaults, protected by improved Time Locks. 


Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all valuable securities, kept, under 
Car Trusts and other approved securities for sale. 


JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 
Allison White, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8. Price, 
Reading, Jas. S. Martin, D. Ha: jos Ageaw M.D., Henry 
‘ngel, Jacob Naylor, omas G. Hood Samuel 
enry 8. 


Davis, Doylestown; Hon. R. BE. Monaghan, 


of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably | 
Consult your physician about it. 
WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NUTRITIOUS, A -£.,fLuio 
PURE, BEEF 
WHOLESOME EXTRACT. 


Used by German, French, and U. 8S. Gov’ts. 








Disfiguring Humors, Troublesome Eruptions, Itch- 
ings, Tortures Painful Inflammations, Eczemas, and 
every form of Ite hing, Scaly,and Pimply Affections 
with Loss of Hair; and 

Infantile and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scalled 
Head, Rashes, Chafings, and every species of Irrita- 
tion and Inflammation of the Skin and Scalp. 

Demand at all times the soothing, cleanse, 
ing and beautifying properties of the URA 
SOAP. Absolutely pure. An exquisite Toilet, Bath, 
and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower odors 
and healing balsams. 

For Rough, Chapped and Oily Skin, Black-heads, 
Pimples, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is superior to 
all other soaps. Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cents. 


Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 


Send for “ How to Preserve and Beautify t the > Skin.” ” 


Gye YOUR EYE 


Protect Your Sight 


BY USING ONLY THE BEST 


‘Spectacles and Eye-Glasses 


Made from the finest quality of pure white Optical 
glass, mounted in handsome, light and durable frames, 
sent by mail, postpaid, and warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. Send for Illustrated Catalogue containing valu- 
able information for the preservation of sight, and 
full instructions for fitting the eyes. Save money by } 
purchasing direct from the manufacturer. 

All goods guqrantecs as represented, or 
money refnn 


OPTICAL & TONIC EYE-WASH M’F’G CO., 
j 1673 Broadway, New York. 
| sg@- AGENTS WANTED. SEND FOR TERMS. _ 


UPLEX DIANO 


rere eR 
TWO IN ONE. 











The DUPLEX STOOL for 
above i justrated, is unsu hag mor 
, or in con 
and receiving A in music, or for 
Ero fayore atthe 


ane or Organ, 


in beau! single 
he ‘snd pupal while 





Send for circu- 


BTEC, La 6.60 


the same instrument. 











FOR sate YA ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 









Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 
HE BEST WRITING PAPER 
PUT UP IN ia BOXES 


TING’ 








REVOLUTION 
IN WASHING. 





The Missouri Steam ‘Washer. 


The Quickest and most Thorough Wash- 
ing Machine ever made. 
Retail Price, $10.00. Liberal Discounts 
to Dealers and Agents. 
Live Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Machines sent to any address (where not 
onsale) charges prepaid on receipt of $10.00. 

Washes, Steams and Bleaches the ar- 
ticles at the same time; Saving Labor, Time, 
Soap, Clothes, Mending, and last, but not 
least, Health and Life. 


JOHNSTON BROS., 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES, 
300 North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Third & Arch Streets, Philada., Pa. 
313 Sovth State Street, Chicago, Ills. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 








| Circular. Mention this paper 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 


; : neces ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa 


iL. CRAGIN & C0. 0., ROBBING ELECTRIC 


‘ourth 
| Street, Philadelphia, offer to five subscribers first- 


class sheet music, piano and Da aaamas gratis. Write for 





*HEAT YOUR HOUS 


Ria (al 
FURNACES 


THE BEST IN THE RLOD 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VE 
AND FREEDOM FROM DUST G 


ANUFACT 


LLER WARREN cou nN 


EVELANE 


CHICAGO.IL 
C.GHALLETT. 


MANTELS: 


NEW: YORK 














AMD GRATES. tore, Ete ae Soe 


Largest Stock. Call or address 


| for illustrated catalogue, SLATE MANTEL WORKS, 
| 16 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


~ | TILE HEARTHS AND FACINGS For Grates | 


and Fir e- | 


| Places in he varie 


HARRISON & BROTHER, 
Sa Chestnut Street, Philad’ a. 


_ 1518 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 
SLATE MANTEL * Jos. S. Miller & Bro., M’f’rs. 
1208-10 Ridge Ave., Philad’a. 
OR BEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address 
PENN ROOFING Co., 20 So. Second St., Phila., Pa. 
“Mast, Foos, & Co., Springfield, O., are the manufac- 
turers of the Buc key e Force Pumps ¢ and Iron Fence. 
GEE jhe advertisement of MRS. POTTS’ COLD 
HANDLE SAD IRONS in next issue, 





| W tite COCHRAN & NEW PORT, ST. PAUL, 
MINN.,, for information regarding investments. 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE 4.00cinton iin. 


Association, 
ited to members of Evangelical Churches. Insures 
from $500 to $3,500. Only 16 assessments in four years. 
Agents Wanted, Liberal Commission. Address 
C. J. SPENCELEY, Sec’y, P.O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass, 


OoNETEes® 
you jeccured by h 


mort- 
on first-class Real 2. 

a Solis or theamounto Co., Mipn., 
theamount of f the Joan an purancest 


tonet 8 sfaction guaranteed. 
14 ears basinens inthis at roy apie 
references. ‘Send or circular. Mention paper. 
8.H. BAKER. Tian Ao*t.. Wtenennolis, Minn 


INVESTORS ea 


Should confer with the 


-|WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE C0., 


Lawrence, Kansas. Pirgt a Morienep Re Real E 
tate Loans paid in New Y Satis. 
faction GUARANTEED. For reliability consult 
Third Nat, Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Law rence, 
Kan. Security Large. Interest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphlet, xe ce WIN sample forms,etc. 
F. M, Perkins. Sree} N {OW H, suine, aoc 
LT. Auditor. 


ABORTGAGES 


James D. Husted, Prest. John 1. Dunn, Secy. 
tne Kansas-Missouri 
Loan & Trust Co. 















WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
4a CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.68 
Negotiates only the most st deal esirable, loan: 
cured by_first Yo: ‘on tune 

roved Varma = Kansas Leo! Western 
issourl. Absolute en fety an and snutisfaction. 
Interestan puincipel d remi without 
expense toinvestors. Extensive pexperience. Loans 
never exceed one-t ae ¥ value of property. Choice 
Municipal and County Bends constantly on hand. 
We refer to any of 
the following: North. 
rap # Gon, ‘Wyandotte, 
B Nandos,” Ratens 
Armous Bros. Banking Co. k of 


Bank of Kansas moti or * Doulas racy ae 
Kansas Cit, 








Keller, ven . J. Aik Lipplincot 
D D.. Chancellor T mie a nkig Meat 


INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


phd LOANS! 





of om. 24 


By 4 Ae seat 38 hey, $. Bonbs., 
fronded ae —_ 
East and Wes 
ivetmeniniee ‘NINE 
Rev. WM. L. “es ‘ i D. 
M. E GATES P IL. poe Rutgers Cob 


Brunswi 
Dr. “es Pase't Geneseo Normal School, 

















E. M. Mf, TOPLIFF Manchester, N. 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY ty. Mi 
Dr. Jno. K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bri 
Importers’ and Sradery National 
First National Bank, S' 






Conn. 
New York. 





5 f fe 
with full in New Hap ° orgie te 


old <a, and a New 
application. 


EP. s Gavestoiacs 








— 4 . 
ing of all kinds cage birds, for ff 
pleasure AND PROFIT. Diseases 
and their cure, How to build and Bf 
bout Parrots. 


stock an Aviary. Alla 
Prices of 211 kinds birds, cages, etc. E 
‘ Mailed for 15 cents 
hy ng ~ <4 J FANCIERS, 
oe Philadelphia. 








rssa_1584- THE LARGEST ANDRUS 


in 
az RAR: catty Derren’ 
Sells at Highest Prices, Send for his- 


‘ary of nal 100 yrs. 
We entaestery he 

Tictrer Pears, Parry Straw- 

pervies, Wilson, Jr., Rig notes. 


Marlbore 
WM. PARRY, PARRY P.O., ij x 

’ Are the Best. Send 
URPEE’S SEEDS for Illustrated Cate- 

e W. ATLEE BuERPEE & Co., Philadelphia. 
SEEDS ECONOMY in the GARDEN. THé Best Seeds, 
Bulbs and ulsites,at Lowest Prices 

Cataloeucs Free. HENRY A. PKEER.714 Chestont St. Phils 


WiL80N ADJUSTABLE 
CHA 
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Go., 
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this 
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way,New 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 


| publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 


saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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LOTHg 


RETAIL 
Snodgras§S, 


Murray & Co. 


Market & Ninth Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


LADIES’ CLOTHS. 
Seal Skin Cloths 50 inches wide. 
French Habit Cloths New Colorings. 
Ottoman Cloakings For Winter Wraps. 
Fine Astrakans For Wraps & Trimmings, 
— 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 








Catalogue «* 
Price List 


or 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing | 
and Furnishing Goods 
is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any » Upon request. {; 
‘Wanamaker & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















‘ -. “The Con- 
Tet stance De Bevery. " 

. “ To the Health ofthe 

m Bride.” ‘ Mak the 


Bride's Wreath. 78 a For- 
saken.” “ Nubian Girl,” 
@ “Homeless.” And mauy 
other new and beautiful 
subjects. Fall vere of 
Engravings, Etchings, 
Photographs. Photo- 
Gravures. “The Nut 
Gatherers.” A lovely 
companion to ‘The 
Fisherman's Daughter.’ 
Looking-Glasses in new 






All the Rogers’ we doebctres deena 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


RAYMOND’S 

VACATION 

EXCURSIONS. 
All Travelling Exp Included 
Parties will Seve Philadelphia 

Thursday, Nov. 6, 1884, 

and Thursday, Jan. 8, 1885, 

—FOR— 
TWO GRAND WINTER TRIPS 


—TO— 


CALIFORNIA. 


Two Months’ Sojourn at the Elegant HOTEL DEL 
a ee MONTEREY. Additional time at San Fran- 
as Bornes. Santa 


ta Monica, San Gabriel, San 


Su tary Excorsion to the Sand- 
Belg Dei se! Wfg- Send for Descriptive circular. 
H. F. SHIELDS, 


11 Seuth Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
(Under Continental Hotel.) 


NEWBRANSON 
KNIT ues 


. nd EUROPE ss the § as the 














dozen pairs ef Sec 
Ac ild can vse them. 


27 For circulars, address 








PLUMBING? found) teed IAM SYSTEM Gere | _ binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 


yeh niet fre. DURHAM | 


Hovse Daamass Co., 231 42d St., New York. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORICAL 


WONDER-BOOK 


A’ SURPRISE even for the old steadfast friends of THE LITERARY 
REVOLUTION, and a delightful “chunk” of literary “ dynamite” to fright the 
foes of choice books for the millions. 
ILLUSTRATED and RICHLY BOUND imperial octavo volume of 1,080 
pages, containing, UNABRIDGED, the following CLLEBRATED WORKS: 


GREEN’S Larger HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


HARPER & Bros, cheapest edition of this work is $10.00, 


CARLYLE’S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


HARPER'S cheapest edition of this is $2.50. 


CREASY’S Fifteen DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 


HARPER’ cheapest edition of Creasy costs $1.00. 


SCHILLER’S HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


Harper's cheapest edition costs $1.00. 
All of the above in one volume, complete, for $2.50 ; by mail, 50 cts. edjra. 


This volume is called a “WONDER BOOK” in no trifling sense—the 
— of the literature is far from being light or trifling—instead, it is of the 
very BEST historical literature of the world, and as being “the cheapest well- 
made volume of history ever published,” it excites the “ wonder” and iration 
of the people who see it. 


VOX POPULI.—PRESS OPINIONS. 


“ Your ‘ Historical Wonder-Book’ JS a wonder—a wonder how an imperial 
octavo volume of over 1,000 pages, with many illustrations, clear type, fine pa e handsomely 
bound, eontaining four standard historical works of great value, can be sold for $2.50.” — 
BENSON J. LossinG, LL.D., the celebrated historian. 


“It is indeed a wonder to every one who sees 


it, how this great bose oo could be offered for $2.50,”— 
Golden Rule Rule, Boston, TUCK, Supt. Public Instruction, Denver, Colo. 


“Each of these works is too well known to “It is no wonder that the publisher calls it a 
I 

require description. Either Kt them is cheap at §2.50, | ‘ Wonder-Book.’ The scenes and incidents described 

The print, the “Globe, Beste he _— and t ° index | in these pages are more wonderful than anything in 

are | een Boston, the Arabian Nights or the Fairy Tales of Andersen or 

Mr. Alden is doing a wonderful work in | Grimm.”—National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

putting valuable literature in the hands of the ple “ It is truly a marvel of skill and a triumph 

at low prices,” —Christian Advocate, Richmond, Wa. of modern mechanical art that such a noble volume 

“ This is indeed a wonder-book, in the amount on oe Sees at ~ ha Ae oom. By gy Rap ad- 

and valuable of its contents. The wonder is | ™ire its large proportions, beau D ite alr page, 

excellent paper, numerous and striking illustrations, 

for such @ prise cw isa cihodist Recorder, Pitiaburgn, Ps. numberin eoneey ee are first class.” —Ohristian 

“ ‘nd. | Cynosure, : 

It isa perfect n ine of the richest stand “A wond crm oh in more senses than one. The 

ard literature. Lan nat hy whem hs of Mr, Alden’s éden of puiting a ‘ work like this at only $2.50 per copy, 

"i pcakagefhstorcal workeat higher value | someon ona pd tart 

e age gn everybody will want it, and it will thus be the means of 

an these could bardly be gotten together. Every one | advertising and introduci ~ An the numerous other valu- 

of them will remain a; standard for generations to | able books which the publisher ts putting forward." — 
come.” —Interior, Chicago, I). CHRISTIAN AT WoRK, New York City. 


CR EAT FE 5 CENTS /or this slip. Cut out and return this 
A with your remittance, for the above book, within 
ten Gaye frome coe ee oat 1 be allowed for it 25 cents toward the adverti 
SOR dels Eitoduce the work. A 
k is 


“Tt is the most beautiful and meritorious 
book for the price which I ever saw.’”’—Jos. C. SHaT- 





sed 
WANTED,.—Terms 
Pitenn which will be thought almost fabulous. The key to the appa- 


mystery of the low price lies in the fact that this wor ut one of a vast quantity described in the 
100-page Literary Revolution catalogue, which will be sent free, on application to 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York. P.O. Box 1227. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


ractical system of Bible ay! and teacher training. Successfully tried by 5,300 members last year. 
Now Zz fied ane enlarged to meet the requirements of every intelligent ee worker in the 
United States and Canada. See The Sunday School Times, Sept. and write for circulars 


JAMES A. WORD N, 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 



































condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder 
|send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
= | half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
| School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The rene. can be placed in the 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


WHAT IS IT? It is a beautifully: 


Sobeertbors wishing to koe their copies of The Sandia School Times in ied | 
Ve can | 


“sor BURT'S SHOES 


They FIT hey FIT PERFECTLY. 
They are EASY on the FEET. 
They are SUPERIOR IN STYLE. 
Every Pair WARRANTED, 


Paris, 1867. Vienna, 1873. 





Philadelphia, 1876. Paris, 1878. 


ceuunse BURT SHOES 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 


Hiave the full name stamped on the sole and lining of 
each Shoe, and are warranted to give satisfaction. 





Lining Stamp. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 


NEW YORK. 

And sold by leading retail shoe dealers in_ nearly 
every city throughout the United States and Canada. 
ALSO AT 

WILLIAM TARN & CO., LonpoN, ENGLAND. 
CHAS. JENNER & CO., EpINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
COPELAND & LYE, GLASGOW, 

JOHN ARNOTT & CO., BELFAST, IRELAND. 
ARNOTT & CO., Du BLIN, 


JOHN PARKER, Jr. & CO., 


South th § 
Special ond Sele Anes in Philadelphia. 





Lae 


= 
S 
Oe 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocea, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 








Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


For DYSPEPSIA, 
>» DIABETES, 


LUNG Troubles & GLU i 1" 
Nervous Pebility. 
NEW _WASTE-REPAIRING BREAD 


AND GEM FLOUR—Free from Bran or Starch 
Six pounds free to io pay ictens and ina cessymen v he 


ri nll FARWELL 8 RHINES 


F L 0 UR TERTOWN.3 


WATERTOWN.,N.Y- 


ATMORE’S “'NGE MEAT 


DMPtr [-E’S. SALAD DRESSIN iG. 
PU RE, Ww. HOL ESOME, | AND NU TRITIOUS. 




















‘Office of THE UNION TRUST T COMPANY, 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, Ocroper 9, 1884. 
Atastated meeting of the Board of Directors, held 
this day, a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent., on the 
siock of the company, was declared out of the earn- 
ings of the last six month§&, payable on and after 
Friday, October 17, inst., to the Golders of the stock as 
they stand regmtergd on the books of the company. 
| x S. STOKES, Treasurer. 


| Purchasing tor out ~of-+ town parties. Ww edding out- 


Furniture, Infants’ Wardrobes, 
Presents, ete., by a lady oftaste. For references, etc, 
address M, E SSEE, No. 3 N. Fecus St, Philadelphia. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING co. 

Make purchases of all kinds of books for per- 

sons not able to visit the city for themselves, 
Correspondence invited. 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


Should, however, an adv ertisemmentoi uw a party not in g good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





a Oa or a 








